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COMPANION. 











in a whisper that sounded fearfully loud. 

“Oh, no, Jack; you look. Please do. You 
are a year older than I am, and it’s your house, 
and you ought to look in place of me.” 

“11 slip down and waken mother.” 

“You must not leave me, Jack,’’ whispered 
Jimmy, clutching me in his arms. 

My respect for Jimmy’s large fund of scientific 
om knowledge was gone. I had thought it would 

















make a boy brave as well as wise. But I was 
secretly glad to be relieved of the duty of going | 
for my mother. | 

Before many minutes my heart bounded with | 


For the Companion. 


A HEAD AFLOAT. 


One evening Jimmy and I had been reading an | joy. I heard my mother’s well-known footstep | 


apocryphal story about a headless horseman | in the hall near our door. I popped my head out 
Jimmy was of a/| for an instant and shouted, **Mother!”’ 
She came into the room quickly. 

“What is the matter, Jack ?”” 

“Oh, mother, just look out on the river.” 

She put down the lamp she carried, and coming | 


galloping over the plain. 
scientific turn of mind, and offered the suggestion 
that the unfortunate equestrian might have lost 
his head by galloping where a heavily charged 


and poorly insulated electric wire was suspended, 
and his head had been clipped off by coming in to the side of our bed looked out the window. 
contact with it. With mother within arm’s length of us we 
“And the man himself would not know that he courageously uncovered our heads, and watched 
had lost his head until he heard it calling after her face to see how quickly astonishment would 
him to stop,”’ interposed the Viking, as he went depict itself there. 
out of the door on his way to the village across “Well, what is to be seen out there?” she 
the Ohio River. 
The Viking was our Uncle Will, whose great 


inquired calmly, after a moment's observation. 
“Why, don't you see that—that head floating 

red beard swept his bosom like that of a Norse- on the water?” 

null. “Head floating on the water? You have been 
Our house was built close to the water, so close dreaming, Jack. There is no such thing there.” 

“There was a moment ago. We both saw it, 


that Jimmy and I frequently stood on the porch 
and “skipped”? stones over its smooth surface didn't we, Jimmy ? 
“Yes, ma’am,’’ came in humble tones from 
of water, and finally sink far out from the shore. Jimmy. 

“There is nothing floating there now but the 
horsemen, Jimmy and I went to bed. Jim was a| Mermaid, and your Uncle Will is just getting out 
thirteen-vear-old cousin of mine who had come|of it. You boys can go to sleep again. It is 
out from the city to spend a few days at our | late.” 

house. On account of the superiority of his fund 


and watched them ricochet, throw up little jets 


With my mind full of visions of headless 


The rest of the night we slept, if we slept at all, 
of scientific information over mine, I had come | with our heads under the cover. Notwithstanding 
to regard him with something of awe, although 1 | my mother’s assurances, we felt satisfied that the 


Was a year older than he. head was somewhere in the vicinity, and we 


The weather was warm, and we drew the bed | tacitly concluded to take no chances of a possible | 


close to the window, which looked out upon the | 


river. ‘The moon was full, and her silver bridge 
reached almost to the farther shore, and lively | 


wavelets were chasing each other over it, if} and sunshine are a kind of Siamese twins that 


fairies were not. 

I do not know how long I had slept before | 
discovering that a headless horseman was | 
endeavoring to run me down. I was rescued by | 
a skiff striking sharply against the little wooden 
ier built out into the river opposite our house. 

I felt greatly relieved and very thankful to find | 
that I had simply been dreaming. I lay next to 





the window and, after ruminating upon my 
escape for a little while, rose on my elbow and 
looked out upon the river. | 

The moon still shone brightly, but the wind 
had ceased and the waves had vanished, leaving | 
the erstwhile corrugated silver bridge smooth and 
solid-looking. 

But directly in the bright highway, very near 
the end of the pier, a strange object floated. It 
looked marvellously like a human head adrift. I 
looked again, straming my eyesight to the 
utmost. 

Heretofore the dark side of the object had been 
turned toward me, and I was not sure of the 
resemblance that had suggested itself. But now | 
it slowly turned, as if on a pivot, and there, 
gleaming white and smooth in the moonlight, 
was a human face. 

The eyes were open and, I thought, upturned. 
lL awoke Jimmy. He leaned over me, yawned 





and rubbed his eyes. The object slowly turned 
around as we looked. It was a human head. | 
There could be no doubt about it | 
sitting up in bed, and had involuntarily taken | 


hold of each other, and very tightly, too. | 


We were now 


If ever there was a need for a_ scientific | 
explanation of a strange fact, it was now, and | 
never doubting Jimmy’s ability to give it and | 
relieve my distress, I softly whispered a request | 
to that effect. 

“Oh, don’t say science to me,’’ he whispered 
back, to my amazement; and slipping down 
pulled the bedclothes over his head. I quickly 
followed his example, but did not remain in that 
position long. Slowly and noiselessly emerging 
and resting on my elbow as before, I looked out. 
It was there still, now moving about in a limited 

pace as if caught in an eddy. It seemed so near 
and everything was so still that I was afraid to 
cali for help. Ilow did I know that it would not 
come booming toward the window ? 

The mouth was firmly closed, and there was 
an expression of earnest intent on the wet, pallid 


face. This Ll remembered afterward, but how I | 


came to observe it, and why the fact was so 
impressed on my memory, I cannot explain. 
There was one disagreeable feature; the eyes 
appeared to stare directly into my own. This 
made me nervous. 

**Is it there yet?’’ came in muffled tones from 
beneath the bedclothes. 

Yes. Shall I call mother ?” 


“Yes—er—no, don’t call. It might hear you,” | 


whispered Jiminy. 

I could feel hin tremble, and I trembled 
myself and soon slipped down under the bed- 
clothes beside Jimmy. We remained quite still 
for some time, but with all our faculties on the 
ilert. In that position, however, we could see 
nothing, and stood little chance of hearing any- 
thing. 


| out my watch to see what time it was—it was 


assault, and to refrain from exposing ourselves 
unnecessarily until daylight. With the rising of 
the sun our courage returned. Juvenile courage 


come and go together. 

Jimmy was full of determination to investigate 
the phenomenon of the night before. He said 
while we were dressing: 

“Jack, Iam sure the laws of nature will furnish 
an explanation of the whole thing. I wish I had 
my ‘Natural Philosophy’ here.” 

But when I reminded him that he appeared to 
have more faith in the laws of nature now than 
when his head was under the bedclothes, he 
turned up his nose and left the room. When I 
had finished dressing and was going down stairs, 
a few minutes later, Jimmy burst out of the 
dining-room door, exclaiming : 

“Hurry up, Jack, and see the Viking. He’s 
lost his badge of honor. You don’t know how 
funny he looks. He is a Viking no longer.” 

I looked in and saw Uncle Will as closely 
shaven as a monk. 

“That isn’t all that I lost, boys. As I was 
about to step out of the skiff last night, I took 


just twenty minutes to eleven o’clock—when it 
slipped from my hand, the guard snapped —”’ 

“And you broke that beautiful watch ?”’ inter- 
posed my mother, with a half-filled cup of coffee 
poised in her uplifted hand. 

“Oh, no. It fell into the river. The water 
isn’t more than three or four feet deep at the 
place where I dropped it, and as I saw no lights 
about the house and supposed you were all 
asleep, I quietly undressed and went fishing for 
it. After feeling about as well as I could with 
my bare feet, and with my hands where I could 
reach the bottom, for fifteen or twenty minutes, I 
was lucky enough to find it.”’ 

“And it was your head we saw on the water,”’ 
said I. 

“T was sure there was some law of nature —”’ 
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For Summer Wear represents every 
feature of the 
now famous $1.87 Common Sense Boot 
with which so many of the lady readers of 
THE Youtnu’s CoMPANION are now familiar,with the one exception of the button 
top. All that honesty, experience and skill can do to produce a serviceable, 
cool and comfortable low cut shoe for special wear during hot weather is 
represented in this $1.57 shoe. Solid leather, Waterproof sole, bottomed 
entirely by hand and made upon the Hygienic Common Sense Last. ‘Tis 
the most desirable low shoe ever offered for ladies’ summer wear. 

* .. of these Shoes will be sent prepaid, and guaranteed, anywhere in the United States upon 
ONES), Pail reewintor the pice S4-SFy anu i for cy rosaon vey Fe BOK entirely anne Be 

WRITE, TELEGRAPH OR TELEPHONE 


wmOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














U E” in the bath improves the tone and vigor of the 
\ f ‘a system, keeps the hair from falling out, neutralizes 
\\\ \ uy, - all offensive secretions, cures tender and perspiring feet. It kills 
~~ Soon: every foul smell instantly, whether from bathroom, ice chest, sink 
= ae 


or other causes. Is odorless, non- 


wisonous, and its change of color 
: ndicates whether all dangerous mat- 
ter is destroyed. One bottle 50 cents, 
makes 25 gallons of effective fluid. 
Ozonos Remedial Fluid cures Sore 


Throats, Catarrh, Burns, and is the 
best injection for Internal Sores, 
Piles, &c. Sold by Druggists. Send for book, free. 
BOSTON CHEMICAL CO., 26 India Square, Boston, Mass. 


| The Gem Tin-Type Camera and Cutfit. 


|} Our Tin-Type Camera takes six pictures at a 
| time, all on a single plate. This plate can be 
developed and fixed, the six portraits cut apart 
with scissors and delivered to the sitter in less 
than ten minutes. As the plates and chemicals 
are cheap, your profits can be large. 
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Six Cameras in One. 


The Tin-Type Camera is really six small Cam- 
eras in one. It has six chambers and six lenses. 
A single Argentic Plate is placed in the Camera, 
and six portraits taken on it at once. The Plates 
are 2'5x4 inches, and the six portraits are each 
1'; x14 inches. The Outfit we givé with the 
Camera includes everything needed for taking and 
finishing 36 Portraits. 

The Outfit for Tin-Type Portraiture consists of 
the Phenix Gem Camera, 1 Gem Tin-Type Album, 
24 Gem Mounts, 6 Argentic Tin-Type Plates 
(capable of making 36 pictures), 1 Glass Graduate, 
1 Sheet Ruby Fabric, 2 Bottles Developer, 1 Box 
Hyposulphite, 1 Tray, and Manual of Directions. 
Price, $2.75. Postage and packing, 50 cents, 
Express may be cheaper. A Sample Tin-Type 
sent to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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ou Dyspeptic? 


If you suffer from any form 
of Indigestion, you will find 
the digestive tablets, Peptontx, 








Do-not try to cure Dyspepsia with an article 
warranted to cure every ill that flesh is 
heir to. It can not be done, and you 
can not afford to trifle with your stomach. 
These tablets are not a cure-all. They 


a perfect relief and cure. 
will relieve and cure gastric troubles 
without injury to the system, and that is 


[eptonix? 


We will mail free to any address a sample of Peptonix. 


Pextonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them, postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 














“The law of nature now calls for buckwheat 
cakes; take one, Jimmy,’’ said Uncle Will, who 
| never did appreciate Jimmy’s scientific disquisi- 
tions. Joun A. CoNWELL. 
+o - 


FOR COMFORT. 





It is pleasant to meet people who have ideas of 


their own. As we listen to their unexpected 
remarks, things large and small take on a new 


appearance. 


summer on Cape Cod, went to South Yarmouth 
to buy some thread. ‘There was only one clerk 


in the little shop, and he was busy with a 
customer, an old woman who was inspecting 


some buttons preparatory to a purchase. 


| prettiest. 


a thin bone button.’’— Boston Post. 


Jounny has in him the making of a business | 


man. “Did you put that nickel I gave you in 
the contribution-box ? asked his father.” “No 
sir,” said Johnny 


} for it in the box.’’—J/a) per’s Bazar. 


A woman of fashion, sojourning for the 


| She found it hard to decide, and finally appeaied 
| to the new-comer to give an opinion upon three or 
|four different kinds. The fashionable woman 
| readily picked out a certain cloth button as the 


“Waal,” replied the old lady, “it is pretty, 
but for raal comfort in the summer time give me 


“IT kept it, and put my check | 
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The day is coming when all men will wear 
garters. The day is here when a good propor- 
tion of them realize that a man’s appearance 
more than a woman’s requires a smooth and 
well-held-up stocking. The BOSTON GAR- 
TER is the only comfortable garter on the mar- 
ket. It automatically adjusts itself to any size 
of leg. It is the only garter which does not 
completely encircle the leg with an elastic band, 
aud does not bind, in no way interfering with 
the circulation. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STUDENT WAITERS. 


The boys’ academy at Lennox had ciosed for | 
the summer vacation. The old coach, which 
lumbered up the village hill three times a day, 
had taken its last noisy load of boys and tin 
horns to the railway station, and the quiet old 
place had begun to settle down comfortably for 
the summer. 

In front of the school building sat a group of 
boys, the only remaining members of the school. 
They were earnestly discussing plans for the 
summer. 

“Blake,” said a lazy-looking boy who lay flat 
on his back with his hat over his 
face, ‘‘I suppose you will spend the 
summer in accordance with your 
pet idea that vacation ought to be 
a mental stimulus as well as rest. 
What will you do? Read Lucretius 
or peddle maps ?”’ 

“I think of canvassing for the 
‘Universal History,’”’ replied Blake. 
“They say Wallace made as much 
asa dollar and a half on the book 
last summer.” 

“Umph!”? said Wallace, who 
looked like a divinity student in 
his long black coat and spectacles. 
“I tramped about fifteen hundred 
miles, was barked at by scores of 
dogs, big and little, lost my self- 
respect, and made just six dollars 
and thirty cents over my expenses.”’ 

“Six dollars and thirty cents for 
your self-respect! Too cheap!”’ 
said Blake. 

“Yes,"’ answered Wallace, ‘and 
I don’t advise any of you fellows to 
canvass unless you can talk English 
fluently, have a smattering of French 
and German, have dog-proof trousers 
and tireless legs, and are not afraid 
of women folks.” 

“That last clause shuts me out!’’ 
exclaimed Tom Comus, an odd- 
looking boy, who was sitting on the 
grass just behind Wallace, and 
playing a solitary game of mumble- 
the-peg. ‘‘But why don’t you all go 
down to Sandy Shore? I went there 
last year, and had a pretty good 
time ‘slinging clams,’ as they call it 
there. You get all the advantages 
of a salubrious resort at the sea- 
side, with board and washing thrown 
in, and a munificent salary of twelve 
dollars a month.” 

“I should advise you not to go 
there,”’ said one of the group. “I 

was there two years ago. The whole 
business of the visitors was to see who could eat 


the greatest number of clams and survive. I| and the boys anxiously waited two days for an | than ever. 
| 


was able to keep my self-respect, but found I was 
losing my respect for the human race at large.”’ 
“Why, Barnes!” said Blake, in a tone of 


Surprise. ‘I never knew you had any such 
experience. You have never alluded to it 
before.” 


“Ashamed of it, I suppose !”” muttered Barnes, | | 
pulling up a tuft of grass fiercely. “And yet I | as cheerful a party of eight boys as could be| «No, but you may find out that way.” 


don’t know why I should be.” 

Crosby, who had been reading a newspaper 
while the talk was going on, rose and struck an 
attitude. 

“O Conscript Fathers and fellow Greeks, I have 
a plan to propose, and if any one has a better, 
let him speak. Permit me to read the following 
advertisement from the Daily Hue and Cry: 

\ J ANTED.—At the Hillside Hotel, Glenvale, 
Pal on Lake Shawmut, a dozen waiters. Stu- 
ad : Walters preferred. For terms and particulars 

(ress, J. L. TRASK, Proprietor. 
“Say we all go together!” exclaimed Tom. 
Bis couldn’t do better. Here are eight of us. 

€ all want work. Genteel work, such as Blake 
craves! Let’s apply to J. L. Trask at once. 


Come, fellows, what do you say? Shall we) 


move on the Hillside Hotel in a body ?” 

The boys talked it over, and decided that they 
could not do better. 
t Unusual circumstances had brought this group 
ogether. Three of them were Western boys, 


Who could not afford to go home even for the 
long vacation. 


He had been kept in Lennox a day or two after 
the close of school to do some extra work for the 
principal. 


Barnes lived in Maine, and was tired of working 
on a farm during the summer. He and Wallace 
had been looking for something else to do, for 
Wallace had no home to go to when the school 
year ended. 

Rex, or as he was better known in the school 
catalogue, King, had the unenviable reputation 
of being the laziest boy in the academy. Tom 
Comus and Crosby were room-mates, and where 
one went the other followed. 

Most of these boys had been compelled to lose 
a year for want of means to go on; but a poor 
student may enjoy life as much as any. 
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“1 have been discharged.” 


The letter of application was written and sent, 


answer. It came, and Tom read it to the group: 


Come up at once. I can offer the new hands, 
who have not had experience, only fifteen dollars 


amonth. Those who have waited in hotels before | 


will have twenty dollars. This includes washing, 


| Yours truly, J. L. TRASK. 
Next morning the train from Lennox carried 


| found in the world. 

The day seemed all too short when the little 
steamer, which made connection at Wilton, drew 
up at the wharf at Glenvale. It was dusk when 
they reached the great hotel. 

There was nothing for them to do that night, 
as supper had been served. They went into the 


them tables, and gave them instruction in their 
work. 

Their bedrooms were at the top of the house, 
but the windows all looked out on the lake, and 
they were too tired and good-natured to grumble 





| at the hard beds. They slept soundly until the | 


| waiters’ bell 
| morning. 
Ata long table in the basement the boys found 


| the other waiters taking their breakfast, and were 


sounded at six o'clock 


| assigned their seats. There were more than sixty | 


waiters in all, of whom twenty or thirty seemed 
| to be students like themselves. 

| After their breakfast the great dining-room 
| upstairs became the scene of action. The boys 


Blake’s home was in New York. | were assigned, as far as possible, to tables where that, and when I stopped at a house to sell, I 


| board, and so forth. Come at once and oblige, | 


carving-room, where the head-waiter assigned | 


in the | 





Single Copies, Five Cents. 


there were few guests, or with an experienced | could get it off. But how is a fellow going to 
waiter. Tom and Barnes had a table together, | remember several lists of dishes, most of them 
which seated twelve persons. with impossible French names? By the time I 

During breakfast, Wallace, who was rushing | have taken six different orders, my mind is ina 
into the carving-room for a hasty order from a/| state of utter imbecility.” 
guest who must leave on an early boat, ran into “T believe we can do it after some practice,” 
Tom just as he was coming out with a tray full| said Blake. ‘Did you see that young fellow in 
of coffee. There was a crash, and a smothered | the dazzling white trousers come into the dining- 
shriek from Tom, as the hot coffee splashed upon | room with two trays, one on each hand, and 
him, and half a dozen cups and saucers rolled to | piled up with dishes four or five deep? I envied 
the floor. him. Really, for a few minutes my highest 

‘‘Are you very much burned ?”’ asked Wallace, | ambition in life was to be a model waiter in a 
anxiously. “5 ; | hotel.’* 

“N-no—I guess I shall live!’’ gasped Tom, “There’s a good deal to learn, and it’s good 
while he and Wallace bent down to gather up| discipline,” said Barnes, modestly. ‘It took me 
the fragments. a long time last year to learn how to fill a glass 
of water and put it, gracefully and 
without spilling, at the guest’s right 
hand.”’ 

‘By the way, Barnes,”’ said Blake, 
a day or two afterward, ‘“‘have you 
seen the landlord yet? Strange he 
does not put in ‘his appearance. I 
wish he would come and take down 
‘Blisters’ a little.” 

‘Blisters’? was the name the boys 
had given to the head-waiter, and 
the other waiters had immediately 
taken it up. 

They had discovered that the 
proprietor was absent on important 
business, though his family were 
at the house. Meanwhile all the 
authority in the office was assumed 
by the lordly clerk, while in the 
dining-room ‘‘Blisters’’ ruled with 
a high hand, tyrannizing over the 
waiters. 

The Lennox boys had not yet 
fallen under his particular displeas- 
ure, for they had all been anxious to 
please and ready to do extra work, 
and after the first week or two 
became good waiters; but the moro 
they did, the more Blisters required, 
and they were beginning to chafe 
under his orders. 

Waiters have certain well-defined 
and recognized rights in hotels, and 
the boys had perceived that these 
were not observed. They were even 
ordered to do the work of personal 
favorites of the head-waiter, while 
these favored servants slept or fished 
in the lake. 

Just before the next dinner, 
Blisters called for Barnes and told 
him, in a very blustering tone, that 
his table would be served by one of 
the other waiters that day, and that 
Barnes might go to the other end of 
the dining-room and wait on a party 
of his own ‘gentlemen friends,” 
who were stopping for dinner at the hotel. 

Barnes did not like the order, but obeyed. His 
pride had already been wounded several times by 
the overbearing insolence of his superior. 

The head-waiter’s friends were boisterous and 
ill-mannered young men, who, after calling for 
almost everything on the bill of fare, came to the 
wine list. 

‘Here, John!’’ called out one of them, famil- 
iarly, to Barnes, “get us a bottle of brandy, and 
be lively !” 

Barnes went in search of Blisters. Very little 
liquor was sold in the hotel, and Barnes had 
told the head-waiter on the night of his arrival 
| At dinner the tables filled up rapidly, so that | that he would not serve it. 

several orders had to be taken at once. The “They want a bottle of brandy,’ said Barnes 
| boys’ white aprons flashed hither and thither. | to the head-waiter. 

Several lost their heads amid the rattle of dishes ‘*Well, there is a bottle on the sideboard. Take 
in the glass-room and the shouts for orders in it to them !”’ 

the carving-room. Wallace forgot his orders, and “T have not carried liquors to any of the guests 
Tom spilled soup recklessly. The indolent Rex | since I came into the hotel; I told you when I 
actually caught himself running once. | first came that I would not, and it was understood 

“I took out an order for almost the whole bill | that I should not,’’ replied Barnes. 
| of fare a little while ago,’’ Tom said to Barnes, | *““You won’t!’’ blustered Blisters. 
| and when I got in here I couldn’t for the life of | “No,” said Barnes. ‘I said I would not have 
;me think of anything but string-beans! It’s | anything to do with the wine list when I first 
| worse than learning the paradigm of the Greek came, and you set me at work knowing my 
| verb.”” | objections to serving liquor. You must get some 
| In the afternoon the waiters had a little time to | one else to help your friends.” 
| themselves, and compared experiences as they | “You are discharged from the hotel,’’ said 
| rested by the shore of the lake. Blisters, angrily, ‘‘and the sooner you leave the 
| ‘I think I had rather peddle the ‘Universal | better it will be for you.”’ 
| History,’”’ said Wallace. ‘I had a formula for ‘Very well,’’ said Barnes. He untied his apron 
strings, and put the garment away. 





| When Wallace stood up he looked more rueful 


“T’ve forgotten what my order was,” he said, 
This has 


| “and the man was in a great hurry. 
| knocked it all out of me!”’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you what to do,’’ said Tom. 

“Go back and ask him if he wants it well-done 
| or rare.”” 
| ‘But I don't know what ‘it’ was!’’ 
‘“Hum!’’ said Wallace, a little dubiously. ‘It 
| might be beefsteak or an omelet. Ah! I remem- 
| ber now! It was an omelet! You’re all right, 
| Tom ?” 





| 
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The head-waiter gave him a card stating the | 
amount of wages due him. He presented it to | 
the clerk, and was paid his due. 

Barnes rushed upstairs, gathered up his few 
possessions, thrust them into his satchel, and was 
down again before dinner was over. He was too 
much enraged to stop to say good-by to the other 
boys, and the whole affair had happened so 
quickly that none of them knew it. 

He looked at the time-table in the office, and 
saw that he had just time to run down to the 
wharf and catch the steamer for Wilton. 

Down he ran, and arrived just as the little 
steamer was approaching with a large number of 
passengers. A few of them were preparing to 
land, and the boat made but a short stop before 
going on to Wilton. 

As usual, there was a crowd on the dock 
watching the boat and awaiting friends. As the 
steamer came up, broadside on, to the little wharf, 
there was a movement among the crowd, some 
of those who were behind pushing, in order to be 
nearer the incoming boat. 

Suddenly there was a loud cry, the shriek of a 
child’s voice, and a splash in the water; while the 
crowd, as if alarmed, surged back from the front 
of the wharf. 

Barnes, who was standing on one of the piles 
at the end of the wharf, ready to leap upon the 
boat when it was near enough, saw a small figure 
fall from the end of the wharf almost under the 
splashing paddle-wheels of the boat. 

. Without hesitation, Barnes, who was a good 
swimmer, threw off his coat, and leaped down 
between the steamer and the wharf. 

Three or four vigorous strokes brought him to 
the object. Even in the confusion of the moment, 
amidst the shrieks of the women and the shouting 
of the Captain on the boat, he recognized the boy 
as one who had been at his table in the morning, 
and whom he had seen two or three times about 
the hotel. 

The boat had surged up so close to the wharf 
that it seemed as if there were small hope that | 
anything could escape crushing in that narrow | 
space. Once Barnes thought the paddle-wheels | 
had struck him, and he was blinded and choked 





| good of some one, either yourself, or some other 


of the letter. Barnes, who had forgotten it, drew 
it out and opened it. 

A check for one hundred dollars was folded in 
a letter which read thus: 


1 trust you will not consider this as expressing 
in any coarse way my appreciation of your heroism 
in rescuing my boy. But please accept it as a slight 
token of my regard for you, and use it for the | 





student who may be in need of it. I wish you the 
happiness of a long and successful life.—Your | 
friend, J. L. TRASK. | 


“Well,” said Wallace, after a pause, ‘I wish a | 
boy would have the kindness to tumble off a | 
wharf for me when I’ve nothing else to do but | 
pull him out.” 

Barnes smiled. ‘‘It has been a pleasant summer | 
for me. I shall never grumble at my poverty | 
again.”’ | 

“I should think not!’’ replied Wallace, as the | 
other boys gathered around; and a jolly crowd 
of poor students rolled into Lennox singing : 





Oh, ’tis very, very sure 

We are very, very poor, 

But taking into close consideration 

The circumstances of our situation, 

We are not exactly what you might call 
So very, very poor after all. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
A SUMMER WISH. 
To live a poem under thick green boughs, 
With patches here and there of blue above— 
Mingled with crooning of the brooding dove, 
And pine-trees sighing of the wind that blows 
From cool, high mountain range and arctic snows. 
—Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
CAR’LINE’S ELOISA. 


‘Hold your head still, Car’line!’’ commanded 
Aunt Maria, giving the hair she was braiding an 
impatient twitch. 


Car’line stiffened her neck, drew her mouth into | 


a small round pucker, and winked her eyes very 
fast and hard. 


If the combing of Car’line’s hair was a daily | 


trial to Aunt Maria, it was an ordeal, also, to 


“Yes. 1 want you to go over to the Walker 
place and carry a pail of butter. You may put 
on your clean apron and your shoes and stockings. 
You must go careful, and not jounce the pail. 
Go slow and keep in the shade all you can. Will 
you remember ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Car’line. 

Aunt Maria brought up the pail of butter when 
Car’line was ready. 

‘‘There’s two pounds and twelve ounces. That 
aint as much as I usually send, but there’s only 
the housekeeper and the gov’ness there now, and 
I suppose it'll be enough. Now be careful and 
not lose the money.” 

‘‘No, marm,”’ returned Car’line. 

She took the pail and started down the path, 
between the beds of garden pinks, toward the 
white gate. 

Going over to the Walker place was a duty 
pleasant to Car'line, even when there was no one 
at home but the housekeeper. It was a beautiful 
place; the Walkers were rich city people, who 
came to the country only in the summer. Their 
house, grounds, carriage and horses were a 
source of unfailing interest to the neighborhood. 

Sometimes the family remained no more than 
a week or two at a time, though servants were 
there through the summer to keep the house 
ready for their pleasure. 

There was a little girl in the family—a child 
who seemed to live in a world wholly different 
from Car’line’s. Car’line had never spoken to 
little Miss Annette Walker, and never expected 
to speak to her; but she had once or twice had 
the honor and delight of meeting Miss Pratt, 
Annette’s governess, in the garden. 

Miss Pratt was a very pretty young lady, with 
a pleasant smile and a dimple in her chin. 

About half-way between Aunt Maria’s and the 
Walker place was a field where wild strawberries 
grew, ricber and sweeter and larger than Car’line 
had ever gathered elsewhere. 

She stopped there a moment on her way, and, 
| kneeling on the green bank, pushed her head 
| between the rails of the fence to see if the berries 
had begun toripen. Her sunbonnet was almost 
crushed when she withdrew it, but her face was 








by the yellow foam as it rushed back from the | Car’line. Her hair was long, fine, thick and | full of satisfaction. 


piles about the wharf, but he kept his hold upon 
the boy. 

The man at the wheel rang his bell to back the 
boat; the paddles slowly reversed their motion, 


inclined to snarl. Aunt Maria plied the brush 
with a smart hand, and combed through the 
snarls with a vigorous comb. 

‘I’m a good mind to cut your hair short in 


| «When I’ve left the butter, I’ll come back and 
| see if I can’t pick a cupful for Miss Pratt,”’ she 
said. ‘I ’most know she’ll like ’em.”’ 

| Car’line always walked along the shady, flagged 





and the boat stopped and gradually receded. | your neck—it’s such a bother,”’ Aunt Maria said, path leading around to Mr. Walker’s back door 


The spectators breathed more freely as they saw | almost every day, when Car’line winced and | with a sense of timidity approaching awe. 


the distance widen. 
All this had taken place in a briefer space of | 
time than it takes to tell it. 


flinched under the comb. 
Car’line almost wished she would cut it, though 


The 
house was so large and imposing, with its 
piazzaed front and long pillars; and the elms in 


But it seemed a long | none of the girls at school wore short hair. Aunt | the yard were so great, and the lawn and garden 


time to Barnes before a rope was thrown to him, | Maria, although she would have scouted the idea, |-so beautiful ! 


and strong arms reached down and lifted him and 
the boy carefully upon the wharf. 

‘Whose boy is it ?”’ asked more than one voice, 
while Barnes mechanically wrung the water out | 
of his hair, and looked about in a confused 
manner. 

“Why, it’s Trask’s boy at the Hillside!” cried | 
several, in answer. 

The lad was not much the worse for his fall; | 
only a good deal frightened. He had been sitting | 
on the edge of the wharf as the steamer came up, 
and the crowd, as it surged forward, had pushed 
him over into the lake. 

Barnes began to look for his coat, after seeing 
that the boy had good care and was not seriously 
hurt. In the confusion he might have walked 
away to the boat unnoticed, as he sought to do, if 
the proprietor of the Hillside, who had been on 
board the incoming boat, had not rushed down 
upon the wharf and clasped his boy in his arms. 

‘“Where is the man who saved my child?” 
cried the father. 

‘Here he is, father!”’ cried the boy, running 
up to Barnes. 

Mr. Trask seized Barnes’s hand and wrung it 
fervently. 

“You must come right back with me. My 
wife must see you, and you must change your 
wet clothes.” 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said Barnes, somewhat 
stifiy, ‘‘but I have been discharged.” 

“Discharged from what ?”’ 

‘*From the dining-room of your hotel.” 

“Well, I reinstate you. Young man, this is 
not a time to stand upon ceremony! Come!’’ 

The invitation was irresistible. Barnes followed, 
and was questioned all the way by the hotel 
proprietor as to the affair. Mr. Trask listened 
attentively, but said little. 

That evening the guests, who had heard the 
whole story, insisted on giving Barnes an ‘‘ova- 
tion.” The hotel was lighted up, the drawing- 
rooms were thrown open, the band played its 
best. Barnes was the hero of the hour. 

The next morning he went back to his place, 
to receive the congratulations of his friends. 
Tom whispered, when he found an opportunity, 
“Blisters all gone! We're entirely convalescent 
in that particular.” 

The head-waiter had received his deserved 
discharge. 

During the remainder of the season none of the | 
Lennox boys had reason to complain of unjust | 
treatment. | 

As Barnes was leaving the house at the end of | 
the season, Mr. Trask slipped a letter into his | 
hand with the remark, ‘This is not to be opened 
until you are within ten miles of Lennox.” 

“Ten miles from Lennox,’’ said Wallace, at 
the end of a pleasant day’s ride, to remind Barnes | 


, 








must have had a secret regard for Car'line’s 
appearance, for she never carried out the threat, 
but tugged at the snaris and braided the hair in 
two long, tight braids every day. 

It was not so bad when the snarls were 


the puckers smoothed out of Car’line’s face; she 
stopped winking so fast, and began to think of 
other things. 

“Aunt M’ria,”’ she remarked, ‘“‘Emma Jane’s 
grandmother has brought her a new doll.”’ 

‘“‘Humph!”’ said Aunt Maria. 

It’s a handsome doll,’’ continued Car’line, 
not much encouraged to go on, but too full of the 
subject to keep still, ‘‘with a blue dress and black 
slippers—a boughten doll! Emma Jane’s grand- 
mother dressed it.’’ 

“It’s all vanity and foolishness,’ said Aunt 
Maria, scornfully, ‘“‘buying a doll for that great 
girl. Why, she was eight year old last May. 1 
sh’d think she’s old enough to begin to do 
something besides play with dolls. She’d better 
be sewing up sheets for her mother, or learning 
to knit.” 

Car’line was silent. She was almost nine— 
nearly a year older than Emma Jane. What 
would Aunt Maria say if she knew that Car’line 
longed in the depths of her heart for a doll ? 

Most of her dolls had been pillow-case babies, 
without faces or limbs, and with just a little 
shaw] or cape pinned about them for clothing. 

That was when she was a very little girl, years 
ago. But once, for a brief time, Car'line had 
owned a “store doll.’ It had a pink illusion 
dress, and a plaster-of-paris head and shoulders. 
Aunt Maria kept it carefully for Car’line, laid 
away in the top of the great bureau. 

One night, when she was sick with measles, 
Car’line begged for the doll, to hold in her arms 
before she went to sleep. Somehow—Car’line 
could hardly realize how such a dreadful thing 
could have happened—she had fallen asleep and 
rolled upon dolly, and in the morning the remains 
of the head had been found crushed to fragments. 

That had happened three years ago; but even 
now Car'line could not think without pain of that 
morning of bereavement. 

When Aunt Maria had tied the ends of the 
braids with a stout black thread, she reached up 


| to the corner of the looking-glass and took down 


Car’line’s yellow hair-ribbons—her second best 
pair. 

A pair of blue ones was kept in the drawer for 
Sundays. The yellow ones were worn when 
Car’line went to school, or on errands to the 
neighbors’ houses. For home use ribbons were 
not necessary. 

“Am I going somewhere, Aunt M’ria?’’ she 
asked, as her aunt proceeded to tie on the yellow 
ribbons. 


| If the housekeeper had not been a friendly, 
| Social person, Car‘line would hardly have dared 
| to go there. 

| There was a stately front door in the part of 
the house facing the road; then another entrance 
| 


| conquered and the braiding had begun. Then | from the flagged walk into a side hall; further 
along another door opened upon a porch in the | 


|L, and still further a doorway into the shed 
| which adjoined the kitchen. 

Car’line, in her humility, always went to the 
last door of all. 

The shed-door was open, and Car’line stepped 
softly in. Even here everything was daintily 
| clean and tidy. The floor was sweptand scrubbed 
every day, and the household utensils, which 
were kept here, were tidily set back against the 
wall. 

There were two barrels standing near the door, 
| into which were dumped the household odds and 
}ends of rubbish, to wait till a man from the 

village came and carted it away. 

Car’line had heard the neighborhood gossip 
| about the nice things that were thrown into the 
Walkers’ rubbish barrels. 

“Such a sinful waste!” Aunt Maria had 
exclaimed, more than once; “throwing away 
| good cloth, and bedding that’s hardly worn at 

all, and clothes good enough for anybody to 
| wear.” 

| Naturally Car’line glanced at the much-dis- 
| cussed barrels as she passed them, and saw 
there, lying on the top of the nearest one—a doll! 

It was a doll that little Annette Walker had 

thrown away; but to Car’line’s eyes it was 
| beautiful. True, the dress and lace-trimmed 
skirts were somewhat soiled, the paint on the 
smiling face was a little tarnished, and the curly 
hair tangled. But with all these drawbacks, it 
was a doll rarely elegant and desirable to the 
little country girl. 


| 
| 








} 


the kitchen where she met the housekeeper and 
did Aunt Maria’s errand; harder still to go away 
and leave the doll lying there on the ash-barrel. 

“Oh, dear, what if they should bring out a lot 
of ashes and throw on her!’’ Car’line thought, as 
she passed down the flagged walk again. ‘I 
wish I could buy her. Oh, I wish I dared ask 
Mrs. Priest to give her to me.”’ 

But Car’line could not do that. To ask for 
anything—to beg, as Aunt Maria would put it— 
was almost the lowest form of impropriety and 
disgrace. Never to take anything you cannot 
pay for was, in Aunt Maria’s code, one of the 
prime principles of right and decent living. 

Car’line had caught a glimpse of Miss Pratt 
sitting in the arbor in the garden, but she decided 
not to attract the young lady’s attention until she 
came back with her offering of strawberries. 

She ran down the road now, with her pail 








It was hard to pass by the doll and go on to} 


| 


| 
| 





relieved of the butter, and in a few minutes was 
scrambling through the fence into the field where 
the wild strawberries grew. 

Here a lucky thought struck her—a plan by 
which she might become the honorable owner of 
the doll. If only she could summon the courage 
to propose it to Mrs. Priest! 

“And if I do get her,’”’ thought Car’line, “I’ll 
name her Eloisa.” 

About half an hour later Car’line appeared 
suddenly before Miss Pratt, who was still reading 
in the arbor. The girl had brought a little green 
basket, which she had ingeniously twisted of 
bulrushes and lined with leaves, and had filled 
with ripe, sweet-looking strawberries. 

As Miss Pratt looked up from her book, 
Car’line timidly held the basket toward her. 

“T picked ’em for you,”’ she said, bashfully. 

“For me? Why, you dear little girl! How 
nice it was of you to think of it!’’ exclaimed the 
pretty governess. 

Car'line’s face grew pink with embarrassment 
and delight, under her green and white sun- 
bonnet. 

*«’T wasn’t nothing—I—I just liked to do it,” 
she stammered, blushing deeper in her confusion, 
and wondering what was the proper thing for her 
to say. 

*‘Won’t you sit down here and eat them with 
me ?’’ asked Miss Pratt, pitying Car’line’s timidity, 
and trying to put her at her ease. 

*“‘No, ma’am, I can’t stop now,” said Car’line. 
“I’ve got something to see Mrs. Priest about.”’ 

Car’line was an unusually bashful child, and 
her heart beat fast with excitement and fright as 
she approached the house to make her request. 

“Oh, I can’t do it, I can’t do it after all!’’ she 
whispered, as she stood quaking in the shed. 
She half turned to run home. 

Then she looked again at Eloisa, lying plain- 
tively on the ash-barrel, with her blue eyes 
placidly staring up to the shed-roof, and the sight 
nerved her courage afresh. 

Hurrying through the shed, she met Mrs. 
Priest at the kitchen door. 

“Mrs. Priest,” she said, speaking very fast, 
“TI came back to see if you'd sell me Eloisa—I 
mean that doll there on the barrel—and let me 
pick berries enough to pay for her!”" 

Mrs. Priest looked pleasantly down at the little 
flushed face and excited eyes. 

“That old doll!’’ she exclaimed. “Why, you 
needn’t pay for it, child. You may have it and 
welcome. It'll only be carted away with the 
other rubbish.”’ 

Car’line shook her head. 

“TI can’t take it, ma’am,”’ she faltered, ‘less 
you’ll let me pay for it somehow.”’ 

“Oh, well, you may bring the berries then,” 
she said, considerately. ‘I think a pint wiil be 
enough.”’ i 

Car’line’s eyes were shining with delight now, 
and she turned to take the doll. But Miss Pratt 
had come into the shed, and lifted Eloisa from 
the barrel. She had heard the conversation. 

‘IT wish you would leave the doll a little while,” 
she said, kindly, ‘and let me paint her face 
afresh, and curl over the ‘hair. I have some 
paints that will make the face as clean and pretty 
as when the doll was new.”’ 

Two days later Car’line went up the flagged 
walk again, with a little pail of ripe strawberries 
in her hand. All this time she had been thinking 


| and dreaming of Eloisa. 


“Come in two days; the face will be dry 
then,”” Miss Pratt had said. How the time had 
dragged ! 

Miss Pratt met her, this time, and led her 
through the kitchen, past the splendid dining- 
room with its table a-glitter with silver; past 
beautiful rooms where Car'line caught glimpses 
of statuary and pictures, rich carpets and elegant 
mirrors; up the great stairway, and along the 
fine hall to the governess’s own room at the 
end. 

Then she removed a tissue-paper cover from 
something that was lying on the bed, and held up 
to Car’line’s delighted view Eloisa—but Eloisa 
transformed ! 

The governess’s paint-brushes had reproduced 
all the beauties of the doll’s face when it was 
new. The cheeks were just as pink, the eyes as 
blue, the face as fair and clear as if it had never 
lain in the Walkers’ rubbish barrel. 

The tangled hair, too, had been carefully 
combed out and re-curled, the pretty blue and 
white checked dress washed and ironed and 
trimmed with new ribbons, and the lace-trimmed 
skirts laundered, pinked and fluted with the 
nicest care. 

Car’line caught her breath with a gasp of 
admiration and delight. 

She could not think of a word to say when 
Miss Pratt carefully rolled the doll in the tissue- 
paper and gave it into her possession. But 
perhaps the tears of joy in her eyes, with which 
the smile on her trembling mouth was struggling: 
thanked Miss Pratt better than any words that 
Car’line could possibly have said. 

‘«‘And you never even thanked her ?”’ said Aunt 
Maria, severely, when Car’line afterwards gave 
all the particulars at home. ‘Car’line Maria 
Jones, I’m ashamed of you!”’ 

Aunt Maria did not quite understand. 

Car’line is a woman now, and a good many 
outgrown joys and sorrows strew the pathway 
between that long-ago summer and this; but es 
is not likely she has ever known a moment 0 
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happiness more complete and satisfying than the 
one when she went back over the flagged walk 
and turned her happy 
Eloisa clasped tenderly in her arms. 


Fanny M. JOHNSON. 
a 


A SCHOLAR’S NEED. 


l1t’s no in books; it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest; 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast. 
—Burns. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter VI. 


Phineas and the Captain. 


Imagine a tidal river, thirty feet wide at its 
mouth, emptying into the Atlantic. Imagine this 
river almost shallow enough at its outlet at low 
tide to swamp a rowboat, and deep enough when 
the tide is full to float a three-master. Imagine 
the waters rushing one way or the other at a 
whirlpool rate at the mouth of this river, as the 
tide comes or goes. It has often taken a sailboat 
in a fair wind two hours to run fifty feet in the 
face of this tide. 

Imagine a long stone pier reaching out into the 
tumultuous ocean, and beside it a tide-rip with 
white breakers gleaming like tigers’ teeth. 

In stormy weather these are impassable by one 
who does not ride them at the right moment, or 
who is ignorant of the channel. 

Here, too, are foam-tossed ledges, some of them 
above the high-water mark, some below; some 
marked by a black buoy, some not marked at all; 
but all dreaded alike by the mariner. 

Add to all this an easterly wind and an angry sea, 
and you have Pennylunk Harbor as it was on the 
morning that Phin Scrod found his lost Captain 
and his mate Non. 

The Kittiewink was off Cape Porpoise, scudding 
before the wind, trying with all her might to make 
shore, somewhere, in some way, and more quickly 
than she had ever done before. 

“Taint no use to make for anywhere but 
Pennylunk. The tide’s a-goin’. We can fetch 
Pennylunk, an’ jog a bit until it comes, an’ run in 
an’ telegraph to your folks.” 

So said Phineas, hopefully. He was quite as 
impatient to land as the boys were. He took in 
the lay of the wind, and at the same time gave 
what might be called a hysterical laugh. 

He was almost beside himself for joy. Non was 
not so exuberant, for he was still sea-sick; but 
Hal performed what he thought was a aailor’s 
hornpipe upon the cockpit floor, and immediately 
asked to take the wheel. 

“Not yet, sonny,” answered the cautious sailing- 
master. “This is a purty stiff bit o’ wind, and 
Pennylunk is a harbor to steer clear on, unless 
you’ve been there, as I’ve been with many a bar’l 
of herring.” 

“But how soon can we send off the telegram?” 

Hal’s anxiety to relieve his mother’s distress 
had begun to take definite and urgent shapes. He 
was a considerate boy, but the continual round of 
excitement had, for a time, taken his mind off 
Sweet Fern and the dear ones there. 

ut while his parents had been worrying, Hal 
had been growing much better in health. Doctor 
Parkhurst was right. The change worked wonders 
in the few weeks. Hal was not strong, but he was 
now likely to become so. 

The yachting season had only begun. What 
would it not do for him by the end of the summer? 

Sut a new thought had troubled his mind; it had 
even suggested itself to the skipper. Non, too, 
had secretly shared it, and without regret. After 





all that had happened, would Mrs. Maynot allow 
Hal to set foot on the Aittiewink again, if he once 
safely set foot on shore? 

Hal thought of this possibility sadly. This might 
be his last sail. He made up his mind to enjoy it 
to the fullest extent while it lasted. 

The Kittiewink had now skirted the shore until 
the long pier at Pennylunk was well in sight. The 
summer cottages and hotels were so near that 
people walking on the shore could be seen, and 
women distinguished from men. 

A high sea was running. The waves curled and 
on at the bar of the river. When the tide is 

°W, as it was at the moment when the Kittiewink 
“pproached it, the water breaks with a roar along 


the whole outlet which goes by the name of a 
harbor. ss 


The roe 
and the 
reefs. 


ks stood out in bare relief off the shore, 
white caps played over the dark, green 


Pe ~s Weather the Summer visitors like to 
cunners at ength of their pier. Some fish for 
one be ” end in the deep rock bottom, but 

“8a sport gives way to interest, and often to 


face homeward, with | 


anxiety, when a strange sail makes for the narrow 
|channéel under the stone breastwork. Many a 
native fisherman, with frantic gestures, warns the 
| stranger who attempts the impossible entrance at 
low tide. 

One such mariner was greatly relieved when the 
Kittiewink presently stood off from the harbor and 
“began to jog;” that is, carried her jib to wind- 
ward and her helm up. 

“Why don’t you run right in?” asked Hal, 
impatiently. ‘“We can’t wait here. 1 must tele- 

| graph right away.” 

“We've got to jog about here a couple of hours, 

| until the tide’ll serve us. There aint five feet of 
water there now,” said Phineas, serenely. 

| He resolutely kept the Kittiewink on her course 

| until she came to breakers ahead, and then brought 

| her about to jog on the other tack. Hal stood 

| beside him, and impatiently made fast the jib- 
sheets at the skipper’s orders. 

The boy was nervous and irritable. His won- 

|derful escape had not so much sobered as 
exhausted him. Though he had gained so much 
| in bodily health, his nerves had undergone a long 
| strain. This condition took its lowest form on this 
| occasion, and made him unreasonable, ungrateful 
and fretful at the very moment when he might 
|have been expected to be humble, gentle and 
patient. 
| It occurred to him suddenly that where he ought 
| to command he was made to obey. He felt what 


He sprang to the wheel, with a quick motion 
wrenched it from the unprepared skipper, and 
with one turn spun the Kittiewink around. 

Phineas, with a violent exclamation, jumped for 
the wheel and the jib-sheet in one bound. But it 
was too late. The wind astern caught the long 
boom, and swung the main-sail from one side of 
the boat to the other. 

In nautical terms the sail jibed, and did so with 
a shock that shook the whole boat. 

There was a crash, and a sound of splintering 
wood. The main boom broke in two in the middle. 
In an instant the gaff above, unable to stand the 
strain upon it, snapped. The main-sail slapped 
here and there in the gale, an utter wreck. 

Hal was aghast at the result of his mad impulse. 
No worse accident could have happened to the 
Kittiewink. 

Phineas said not aword. He madea dash at the 
anchor to let it out. As he sprang forward, the 
flying main-sail thrust upon him like an enemy, 
and the broken boom felled him to the deck. 

By this time the two below had rushed above. 
The little dog came barking after them. The 
splintered boom tore here and there, and threatened 
to knock every occupant of the disabled boat 
overboard. 

The skipper’s order came distinctly above the, 
| dreadful confusion: 

“Pay out that road for your life!” 
By this time Black Tarr was working forward of 








The Wreck of the “ Kittiewink.” 


he considered the indignity of his position. The 
title of Captain, so dear to him, was an open 
mockery. 

He felt angry that Phin, the uneducated Phin, 
Phin the gardener, whom his father could buy out 
a hundred times, and who had always treated him 
so respectfully at home, that Phineas Scrod should 
lord it over him in this peremptory way just 
because they were in a boat—and his boat, too! 

A desperate idea took possession of Hal’s brain. 
Phineas and he were alone on deck. Black Tarr, 
Non and Trot were below, preparing dinner. 

“Say, Phin,” said Hal, in his sweetest tones, “let 
me take the wheel while you go down and hurry 
up dinner.” 

But the Kittiewink was in a dangerous position. 
On the one side were the shore and the impassable 
channel; on the other, reefs over which the choppy 
sea was continually breaking. Phin had made up 
his mind not to risk the boys again. So he 
answered, firmly : 

“No, Hal. You can’t take the wheel now. Wait 
till she’s safe in at the wharf. Then ye can play 
with it.” 

It was no easy jogging, for the wind blew almost 

as heavily as it did on the day 
ee of the race. It was increasing 
with the tide. 

Phin Scrod was exercising 
his best caution and seaman- 
ship; but if the wind were 
rising, Hal’s temper had done 
more—it had risen. 

“Look here, Phin!” Hal 
spoke hotly. “Whose boat is 
this?” 

Phin turned quizzically. He 
had found it not an easy task 
to manage the boys and the 
boat, too. He allowed some 
time to pass before he ven- 
tured an answer to this easy 
question. Hal watched him 
sullenly, and broke out again: 

“But I want to get in! I 
want to telegraph mother 
right away! Do you hear? 
Right away!” 

In the boy’s mind his design seemed praise- 
worthy, and his mutiny appeared to him to be 
filial devotion. Hal steadied himself by the com- 
panionway. False pride and duty, lawlessness 
and obedience, were confounded in his heart. 

“But it’s my boat, not his!” kept running through 
his mind. “I’m Captain; I will do as I please! 
He’s keeping mother in agony.” 

He began to disregard the tide, the harbor and 
the wind. 
the point of believing that Phin was simply 
delaying the boat in order to exercise his authority. 





Such preposterous questions as this flitted 
through his mind like bats through a dark cave. 

The sailing-master finally answered the lad’s 
first question, slowly: 

“It aint your boat. It’s your dad’s, an’ he put 
me here as skipper to look arter it an’ you, an’ I'll 
do it, even if I have to go to Davy Jones’s locker 
for it. 
in another.” 

This reasonable reply stung Hal. 





“We'll see if it isn’t my boat!” he shouted. 


He had now lashed himself blindly to | 


Should his father’s gardener treat him like a baby? | 


I’ve got into one scrape; ye don’t ketch me | 


| the mast. The bow of the Aittiewink heaved up 


and down. At every dip, Scrod was half-buried in 
the waves, and his mate was drenched in the spray. 


terror. They did not know what to expect. 

“Does she hold?” yelled Secrod to his mate, 
indicating the anchor. 

“Aye! Aye!” 

There was a sudden wrench, as if some huge 
monster had grasped the Kittiewink from beneath; 
then a trembling and an upward leap. 

“Heaven save us!” cried Scrod; “she snapped 
like a pipe-stem. Down with that helm there!” 

Neither of the boys had the strength to obey. 
Hal stared at the scene vacantly. Non could only 
grasp the spokes for support. 

Black Tarr made a leap for the cockpit. 
slatting boom struck him down. 
and fell heavily in the cockpit. 

It occurred to Hal, in a vague way, that the man 
was dead; but Tarr shook himself like a water- 
spaniel, grasped the wheel, and hauled in on the 
fluttering jib-sheet. 

Scrod now let the throat and peak halyards go as 
best he could. The main-sail fell as if reluctantly. 

Before them were the reefs. If they could 
gather headway with the jib, and escape these, 
they might beach the boat on the sandy shore. 
The Kittiewink, as if ashamed of her previous 
performance, now answered nobly to her rudder. 

Phineas Scrod had managed to get safely to the 
stern. He had made the main-sheet fast, so that 
the boom at that end could not knock about. 
| He tiow busied himself with untying the painter 
| that held the dory. He had not yet spoken to the 
boys. But there was an angry look, more terrible 
| than scolding, about his mouth. 
| The Kittiewink now bade fair to make the course 
| of the river. If there were only water enough, 
}and she could weather the tide-rip, she might 
| perhaps be saved. 

Crowds by this time surged on the shore. 


The 
He rolled over, 





Hal 





and then at Phin’s mate at the wheel. 
He saw that the boat was staggering towards the 
sandy side of the river’s mouth opposite the pier. 
| He felt as if he were watching a panorama in the 
| Town Hall at Sweet Fern. 
with a dull idea that it would interrupt the per- 
| formance. 
Nevertheless, he expected to be drowned. 
felt that it would be the righteous consequence of 
his crazy deed. 





The events of the summer’s yachting danced | 


before his eyes in startling vividness. 
failure it had all been! The thought of his parents’ 
suffering filled his head. 

Then, there was his friend. If they were lost, 
Non’s death would be upon his head. The burden 
| Was more than he could bear. 

Mechanically he pushed Trot away from him, 
| and the dog fell yelping into the flooded cockpit. 
| Non stooped and picked him up, and both looked 
| at Hal reproachfully. 

| Hal staggered to his feet. He had 
| impulse—to throw himself overboard. 


but one 
Perhaps, 


in some strange way, his life might expiate his | 


fault—might save the rest. 

Phin was watching their course steadily. It was 
exceedingly doubtful if a thirteen-foot dory could 
stand the tide-rip. He was seeking to decide—and 
| the decision must be made instantly—whether to 


Hal and Non crouched in the cockpit in shivering | 


| gazed stupidly at the land, coming rapidly nearer, | 


He beard Trot whine | 


He | 


What a} 


stick to the boat, and trust it to be cast high on 
shore, with a chance of rescue by the people on 
the beach, or forsake the Kittiewink at the last 
moment, and make for the mouth of the river in 
the dory, trusting to Heaven to take them safely 
through the breakers at the bar. 

Scrod misunderstood Hal’s movement. 
thought the boy meant to get into the dory. 

“I don’t know but you’re right this time,” he 
shouted. ‘Ketch hold o’ this painter while I get 
‘em in! Look sharp!” 

Hal obeyed promptly. A new idea shot through 
his head, as desperate as those which had gone 
before it. He would help them all in, then shove 
off the dory and perish with the ship. That wasa 
fit sacrifice! In his excitement, he remembered 
that all captains do that. 

Hal was almost elated at the thought of enacting 
this tragedy; and the worst of the matter was that 
the delirious boy was very much in earnest. 

His heart grew big at this plan. He felt that the 
country would applaud his thrilling heroism, and 
that his parents would be quite reconciled to so 
glorious a death. 

There was no time to be lost. The Kittiewink 
was already dangerously near the shore. Non 
threw Trot into the dory, and followed as best he 
could. Phin’s mate got in, and grasped the oars, 
| to be ready when they shoved off. 

“Jump in!” yelled Scrod to Hal, who was hold- 
ing the dory’s bow, so that it should not be shattered 
by the Kittiewink. ; 

“You first—I'll sit in the bow!” 

There was something in Hal’s wild eyes that 
Phineas did not trust. 

“Hurry up there! Haint you done enough for 
one day? Gitin, or I’ll heave you!” 

Phin took Hal firmly by the arm. 
Hal sprang back. 

“Let me alone! I’ll stay here to the death!” 

There was almost no time at all. The roar of the 
breakers was upon them. If the little dory should 
be caught in these, who could escape? 

With a hot ery, and hotter words, Phin grasped 
his Captain. Allthe suppleness, agility and strength 
of the old fisherman’s youth returned at this 
supreme moment. He twined his arms about the 
slender lad, lifted him, in spite of the unsteady 
rocking of the boat, and threw him into the dory. 

Hal fell upon a thwart that gave way opportunely, 
and sank between Non and the sailor at the bottom 
of the boat. 

Hal had also fallen upon Trot, who howled at the 
top of his lungs with fright and pain. 

In the confusion of this scene Phineas had 
forgotten that Hal held the painter that bound the 
dory to the Kittiewink. It was too late for the 
gallant skipper to follow. The dory, impelled by 
the shock and a wave, was too far for a leap. 

The opportunity of rescue had passed for Phineas 
Serod. 

“Keep off!” he cried. “Keep off for your lives!” 

His old dory mate saw that it was useless to try 

| to save the skipper. All he could do, was to back 
water with all his might. 

There was a crunching and grating, a cry of 
horror from the shore, a splash of waters, and the 
Kittiewink, with Phineas on board, was rolled over 
by the breakers and hidden by a cloud of impene- 
trable spray. HERBERT D. WARD. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A CHINESE JUNK. 


In the river Hoogly, at Calcutta, a thousand 
vessels are sometimes anchored at one time. They 
| lie in tiers parallel to the shore, each vessel moored 
|stem and stern to buoys. Among so large a 
| number of vessels there are always some curious 
| specimens. I remember once seeing a small, 
| Square-sterned Dutch galiot, with two masts, 
which had safely brought a cargo of “Hollands” 
round the Cape in midwinter. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the craft 
which go to swell the shipping list at Calcutta are 
the Chinese junks. They are such clumsy-looking 
| tubs that a European sailor wonders how any man 
| will trust himself in one of them; and they do not 

look as if they could sail at all, except with the 

wind exactly aft. 

| I have met old people who had never seen the 
| sea, and who supposed that when night came on 
the captain always made his ship fast to a tree, or 
| something else, till morning; and looking at a 
Chinese junk for the first time one would think 
such a proceeding would be necessary with her 
whenever the wind came ahead. 

After all, however, these junks are better sailers 
than they appear to be, and with due allowance 
for their superstitions, the Chinese are not bad 
| sailors, either. 

Some years ago our ship was lying off Garden 
Reach at Calcutta, in the outside tier. There was 
|@ vacant mooring abaft us. One evening, just 
after eight bells, we were roused from our medi- 
tations over a pipe by a tremendous fusillade 
astern. 

Rushing to the rail, we discovered that a large 

three-masted Chinese junk had just slipped into 
the vacant moorings, and the shooting was being 
done by the crew, probably as a thanksgiving for 
their safe arrival. 
| We could not see much more of the junk that 
| night; but the next day, which was Sunday, a 
| party of us took the ship’s boat and went on board. 
| At first appearance she looked like an immense 
| toy boat. Her sides were painted in the most 
gaudy colors, and decorated with pictures of 
dragons and other fabulous monsters. On what 
we presumed was the bow, from the fact that the 
anchors were there, and just above the hawse- 
pipes, were painted two immense eyes, one on 
each side, with eyelids and eyelashes. 

The eyes are features never missing from a junk, 
and we had often seen them and wondered why 
they were so used. We asked a Chinaman of the 
crew, who spoke a little “pigeon English,” and he 
explained to us that it was necessary for a junk to 

| have eyes in order that she might get along safely. 
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“No can see, how can sabe ?”’ he asked us, with a 
very expressive shrug. The pictures of dragons 
and other monsters, our guide also explained to 
us, were intended to inspire terror in pirates. 

The shape of the junk was something like the 
crescent moon, the stem and stern rising high | 
above the middle part of the deck. The three | 
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the sea deity; that in a storm this Joss-paper, as | 
they call it, is burned by the bushel, and roast | 
sucking pigs are offered to the compass, that it 
may remain faithful and true. We spent an | 
entire forenoon in looking over the odd craft, and | 
found a great deal to interest us. 

During our stay in Calcutta the crew of the 





A Junk under full Sail. 


masts were not connected by fore-and-aft stays, 
as on our ships; and each mast had only one sail. 
The sails were of finely woven bamboo matting, 
with ribs of cane running across them at equal 
distances of about two feet. With this construc- 
tion the yard can be lowered and the sail reefed as 
many times as there are ribs. 

The after-mast or mizzen, as we should call it, 
was very small, and was perched on the extreme 
point of the stern. On the top of the main-mast 
was a huge vane in the shape of a fish, made of 
cane-work, with long streamers affixed to the tail. 
The anchors were of ironwood, the pieces being 
lashed together with bamboo; and the cables 
were of woven cocoanut husk or coir. 

The rudder was enormous in size, and was 
worked by an extremely long tiller. Our guide 
told us that it sometimes required a dozen men to 
put it “‘hard up” or “hard down.” 

There was very little clear space on what we 
should call the main deck, the slope of the stem 
and stern taking up most of the room. 

Large beams, painted in all the colors of the 
rainbow, met our eyes every where. 

On one side of the main deck was the galley or 
cook-house. This was a large shed, containing 
two brick furnaces, under which were fire-holes 
filled with water, to catch the hot coals as they | 
fell. 

The saloon was aft, half of it sunk below the 
deck and the upper half forming the first story of 
the poop or quarter-deck. We descended by 
three steps and found ourselves in a large apart- 
ment, nearly thirty feet square, lighted by large 
glass dead-lights and a skylight in the quarter 
gallery above. 

It was very tastefully finished. Its walls and 
ceiling were painted yellow, and covered with 
pictures of monkeys, birds, flowers and fruit. 
All around were hung curiously and wonderfully 
made Chinese lanterns. The centre-table was 
made of rare woods, beautifully inlaid, and the 
seats were of the same construction. 

But the most-wonderful and interesting piece 
of furniture in the cabin was the shrine or Joss- 
house, which was situated in the after part of the 
room, and was like a doll’s-house on a large scale, 
with the front removed. 

There sat the idol, tailor-fashion; if I remem- 
ber aright, her name was Chin-Tee. She was 
made of camphor-wood and richly gilded, and 
had eighteen arms spread out like a fan on each 
side. 

In each of the hands belonging to these arms 
she held some familiar object, such as a flag, a 
flower ora bell. In front of her was a censer in 
which some perfumed wood was burning, and on 
the altar were many pieces of gilt paper, which, 
I believe, represented the prayers of the crew. 

On the gallery above the saloon was a smaller 
Joss-house, protected from the elements by a 


junk never allowed us to feel dull or lonesome, 
for every night after dark they set off fireworks, 
beat gongs, and illuminated the vessel fore and aft 
with Chinese lanterns. 

At last we almost wished that their compass 
had proved false, and carried them in safety to 
some other port. A. J. Grant. 





TEST OF GREATNESS. 


* Though thy name be borne abroad, 
Like wing’d seed, from shore to shore, 
What thou art before oy > 
That thou art, and nothing more! 


Independent. —Eleanor C. Donelly. 





COOPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


The idea of codperation—that is, of combinations 
of workingmen to buy and sell goods on their 
own account, supplying their own capital, and 
receiving and dividing the profits—has now been 
in practical operation in England for nearly fifty 
years. . 

In 1844 twenty-eight poor weavers of Rochdale 
joined together, established a common fund to 
which each paid four or five cents a week, and 
bought tea and sugar for their use at wholesale. 
Later on, they added bread, meat, and clothes to 
the articles bought in this way, and thus procured 
the necessaries of life for themselves at wholesale 
prices. 

This was the beginning of the great system in 
England known as ‘‘Coéperation.”’ 

Twelve years later, the society of weavers had 
grown to such proportions that, under the name 
of the ‘Rochdale Equitable Pioneers,”’ it had a 
capital of sixty thousand dollars. 

The profits were divided at the end of each 
quarter between the shareholders and the custo- 
mers, and a small portion was also, at each 
division, applied to educational purposes. 

The experiment of codperation has proved a 
very interesting one, and in the sphere of whole- 
sale and retail trade, at least, its results have 
abundantly justified the hopes of its promoters. 

To what proportions it has grown may be 
judged from the reports laid before the congress 
of coéperative societies, which met at Lincoln 
about the middle of May. 

These societies are organized under a central 
board, which is divided into six sections, each 
having a certain district under its supervision. 
There are fifty-five members of these sections. 

The number of societies now enrolled in the 
codperative union is no less than twelve hundred, 
scattered all over the British islands. The move- 
ment has an organ, The Coéperative News. It 
has an insurance company; and has recently 
undertaken a scheme of codperative cottage-build- 
ing, to be occupied by its members at low rents. 

Thus far, the codperative system, while it has 





canvas covering, which contained another female 
deity whose name I have forgotten, but who was 
supposed to be the goddess of the sea; so we 
may call her Amphitrite. She was favored with 
two female attendants, 
and before 
incense. 

The most revered object, however, in the whole 
vessel was the compass. This was decked with 
red flags and surrounded by offerings of pork, 
tea and sweetcakes, as a reward for its bringing 
the ship safe to port. 

The hold of the junk contained several huge 
water-tight compartments, as a safeguard against 
sinking. 

Our guide told us many curious customs of 
the Chinese mariners; how, in times of danger, 
they tie red flags to the tiller, masts and cable, 
and burn gilt paper prayers before the shrine of 


her were also burning censers of 


each clad in red scarfs, | 





been tried in many branches of industry, has 
| been most successful in wholesale and retail 
stores, for the purchase and sale of the necessaries 
| of life. 

In twenty-five years the annual business done 
| by the retail stores has increased from twenty 


Large profits have by this system accrued to 
the affiliated workmen, and heavy surpluses have 
been applied to saving funds and investments. 

The good results of the system of codperation, 
moreover, have not been confined to their financial 
prosperity and success. The members of the 
societies have bought the necessaries of life more 
cheaply, and have also made direct savings in 
cash. They have also been taught to know some- 
thing of political economy, and the various and 
complex conditions of trade. They have, besides, 
learned the evils of getting into debt, and the 
advantage and thrift of paying as they go. 

That the cash system, instead of the credit 
system, has been adopted generally through every 
branch of English trade, has been largely due to 
the example of the codperative stores. 

The success which has attended codperation in 
wholesale and retail trade, however, has not 
followed the attempts which have been made in 
England to apply the codperative method to 
industrial production. 

Coéperative manufacturing has been tried many 
times, but has always so far failed. It has been 
found that skilful management could not be 
secured for such operations, that the working 
people would not submit to the orders of agents 
selected by themselves, and that sufficient capital 
often could not be collected when needed for the 
business. 
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THE MAN-O’-WAR’S FLAG. 
For the grand old flag at the head of her, 
he Ls: of battle and song i 
The flag that was ever the dread of her 

Enemies proud and strong. 

Though trials and tempters throng, 
May it always be sung and said of her, 
Hurrah ! for the flag at the head of her, 

The flag we have floated long! 


Temple Bar. —S. Frances Harrison. 
—+or-—____——_ 


OUR PROPOSED NEW COINAGE. 


One of the bills passed in the last Congress 
instructed the director of the United States mint 
to secure new designs for our silver coins. It 
was intended to change the designs on both sides 
of the silver dollar, and on the face of the small 
silver pieces. 

The director of the mint, in his circular to the 
artists of the country, inviting them to compete, 
offered a prize of five hundred dollars for each 
design accepted. The leading designers and 
sculptors of the United States considered the 
amount of the prize too small, and declined to 
compete. They wished, too, to have the designs 
ordered and paid for, whether they were accepted 
or not. 

When the competing designs submitted by other 
artists were opened on the First of June, the 
committee found none better than the designs 
now in use on our coins. All were therefore 
rejected, and we shall not have our new coinage 
until another more successful trial has been made. 

This may possibly not be for a year or more; 
for the artists who objected to the mint director’s 
proposition asked also for a longer time in which 
to prepare their drawings. 

One great difficulty in the way of the artists is 
the limited variety in the designs which can be 
used for national coins. The coinage is not like 
the government paper money and postage-stamps, 
on which in this country are usually printed the 
pictures of eminent dead statesmen or generals. 

Since the foundation of the government, prac- 
tically only two designs have been used for the 
face of either gold or silver coins. One is the 
head of the allegorical Goddess of Liberty; the 
other is the full figure of Liberty seated, with a 
shield in her hand. 

Both of these designs are now in use, the first 
on the silver dollar, the second on the half-dollar 
and minor silver coins. 

There have been surprisingly few alterations, 
even in these designs. The design on half-dollars 
and small silver has not been changed since 1837, 
when it was substituted for the simple head of 
Liberty. 

The dollars, however, have been altered four or 
five times, changing from the head of Liberty 
with no cap and with loose flowing hair, in the 
coinage of 1794 and 1795, to the same full figure 
as our half-dollars now bear; and then again, 
thirteen years ago, to the Greek face on the 
present dollar. 

The reverse side has always borne the eagle, 
but in a great variety of postures, sometimes 
flying forward through the air, sometimes simply 
spreading its wings and bearing the Union shield 
on its breast. 

It is not easy to plan outa really original design 
with so limited a field for ideas. Not one of the 
coinage designs in our history has been entirely 
satisfactory ; yet repeated experiments, and espe- 
| cially the experience of this year’s competitive 
work, show how difficult it is to improve upon 


Britannia, similar in design to our own Goddess 
of Liberty. 

Great Britain has for some time been busy in a 
work similar to our own, of remodelling and 
improving its coinage designs. Its ‘jubilee’’ 
coins, issued four years ago, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s coronation, were 
a very great artistic improvement. 

At the present time that government is awaiting 
the result of offers made to artists to send in 
designs for its gold and silver coins. 

It will be interesting to watch the final results 
in that country, compared with what our own 
country manages to secure. 

The United States has the reputation of leading 
the world in the work of fine engraving. Many 
authorities believe that we shall gain an equally 
high rank in artistic ingenuity and originality. 
To those who are in doubt on the subject, the two 
experiments will afford a valuable test. 
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ABSTAIN. 





Doctor Dash, a successful physician in the West, 
returned to his old home lately after a long absence, 
and visited the college in which he had been 
educated. 

“Twenty years ago,” he said to a group of 
students, “1 graduated in this hall. There were 
eighteen men in my class. 

“Of the eighteen six drank habitually while at 
college. Not to excess, but regularly—a glass or 
twoeach day. Notone of these men has succeeded 
in attaining fortune, reputation, or even a respec. 
table position. Yet they were among the ablest 
men in the class. 

“While at college, I was in the habit of frequent- 
ing the daily newspaper office here. There were 
ten men in it—editors and reporters. I knew 
them all—a lot of bright, jolly fellows. The work 
was hard, the hours late, the meals irregular. 
“Every man in the office drank but one, a reporter, 
Ben Perry. One of the editors told me that he 
had seen Ben come in from a fire at two o’clock in 
the morning, drenched to the skin and tired out. 
He would look wistfully at the whiskey bottle but 
he never touched it. 

“T inquired for the boys to-day. Three had died 
from drinking; six were holding inferior positions 
in newspaper offices. 

‘Habits bad,’ said my informant. ‘They could 
not make their way, and so fell lower and lower. 
Perry’s head was always clear, and he was regular 
at his work. He is editor-in-chief of one of the 
principal newspapers in a seaboard city.’ He had 
not half the natural ability of at least three of the 
others. 

“These are facts,” said the doctor. “I advise 
you who are beginning life to consider them. | 
have not a word to say about the moral question 
involved in drinking. But I know, as a physician, 
that no American, with his nervous organization, 
in this wearing climate, can habitually take liquor 
without injury to his health, and without in greater 
or less degree hindering his chances of success.” 
A schoolboy in Australia recently put the matter 
tersely, thus: “I abstain from liquor because if | 
wish to excel as a cricketer, Grace says ‘abstain’; 
as a walker, Weston says ‘abstain’; as an oarsman, 
Hanlon says ‘abstain’; as a swimmer, Webb says 
‘abstain’; as a missionary, Livingstone says 
‘abstain’; as a doctor, Clark says ‘abstain’; as a 
preacher, Farrar says ‘abstain.’” Asylums, pris 
ons and work-houses repeat the cry, “Abstain.” 


—~+<@-—____ 
FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. 


Is evolution a real thing? If so, how far have 
animals that can love and suffer progressed on the 
road toward humanity ? 

Christopher ought to have known something 
about it; for Christopher, the cat, was more 
than twenty years old; and twenty years of a 
contemplative life at one peaceful fireside ought 
to give even a stupid cat time to form a few 
opinions, and Christopher was not a stupid cat, 
by any means. 

The only trouble was that there is no system of 
common-school education for kittens; and nobody 
had taken the pains to teach Christopher any 
language beside his own, and his own, nobody 
but Dick, who was probably his great-grandson, 
understood. 

Dick did not pass much time in reflection. He 
was only three years old then, and yet he was 
a mighty hunter, and so full of adventure that 
nothing kept him in his one quiet corner of the 
world except his respect for Christopher. 

When Christopher was nearly twenty-one his 
health began to fail, and that was a trouble to 
Dick. Christopher hunted no more. His diet was 
narrowed to the uninteresting bill of fare the cook 
provided. Richard must have noted this. What 
was the matter? Was Christopher lazy? No—it 
meant that strength was failing him. 

Then Dick went hunting for two. Sometimes he 
brought a mouse, and laid it down before 
Christopher, the patriarch; sometimes a bird; 
sometimes a squirrel; but whatever he brought he 

waited until Christopher had eaten his fill, before 
he even offered to taste anything himself. 

Then when Christopher failed still more and 
neglected his toilet—cruel sign of old age and 
decrepitude—Dick noted this also. Henceforth, 
before making himself spick and span, he always 








| million dollars to one hundred and forty million 
| dollars. These figures strikingly show the vast 
| scale of the codperative movement. In the same 
period, the number of members of the societies 
has increased from one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand to one million. 


But the growth of the wholesale codperative | use for their coinage only the same allegorical 
These | figures as the United States, while the royal 
stores had scarcely begun operations twenty-five | governments stamp on their gold and silver either 
Now they do a business of some fifty | the head of the country’s sovereign, or the 
Two of the wholesale | national arms, or the emblematic eagle which all 


stores has been yet more remarkable. 


years ago. 
million dollars a year. 


what we already have. 
| Foreign nations, too, have had much the same 
| experience. Many of their coins, it is true, are 
better in workmanship than ours, and their 
| designs are not always so restricted. 

| Yet even in European countries the republics 


stores paid duties on tea last year to an amount | governments are fond of using. 


exceeding half a million of dollars. 


| England alone has varied with its figure of 





licked Christopher from head to foot. And this 
went on all one winter. 

The warmest place by the fire Dick gave © 
Christopher. When the old fellow consented 
| make a good meal, Dick was happy. But as the 
languid spring days came on, Christophers 
appetite failed sadly. He turned wearily away 
from a fat mouse. " 

“Perhaps a bird would please him better, 
thought anxious Dick, and he got an early bird 
from somewhere, and brought that in its turn. 
No—it shared the fate of the fat mouse. Dick had 
to eat it himself. 

“What does all this mean?” he seemed to ask 
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He did not hunt any more when Christopher would 
not eat. He contented himself with the cook’s 
odds and ends, and lay beside Christopher, and 
washed him and watched him; until, at last, 
Christopher was dead—what should a cat do but 
die, when he has lived twenty-one years? 

They buried him out under the grass, and there 
for days—for four long days—Dick sat and watched. 
Would the gray patriarch come forth? “No,” he 
evidently concluded at length, for he turned away 
from the place where he had seen them bury the 
patriarch—turned away, and came to his mistress, 
and stood beside her as she sat sewing, and cried 
bitterly. 

He is blithe again now,—so much the worse for 
the mice,—but he mourned for weeks with a 
sorrow that seemed nothing less than human. And 
this is literally a true story. 


ter 


BEAU NASH. 


In the last century English persons of fashion 
went to Bath at the close of the London season. 
And in Bath Beau Nash, reformer of manners and 
social customs, ruled autocratically as master of 
ceremonies. In general his principles of govern- 
ment were excellent, as is indicated by the “Rules 
to be Observed in Bath,” which he had hung up for 
the instruction of visitors. Among these were, 
“That no person take it that any one goes to 
another’s play or breakfast, and not theirs—except 
captious by nature. That all repeaters of lies and 
scandal be shunned by all company except such as 
have been guilty of the same crime.” 

He was a brave man who appeared at the 
assemblies booted and spurred. Nash would survey 
him from head to foot, and tell him to go back as 
“he had forgotten to bring his horse.” 

Although the wearing of white aprons was a 
bygone fashion and was at this time contrary to 
etiquette, the Duchess of Queensberry, rather than 
part with her white apron, had refused to pay 
homage to her sovereign at court; and she attended 
a Bath ball wearing the garment which had been 
condemned by the master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Nash courteously deplored his inability to 
make an exception in her favor. He reminded her 
that only domestics now wore aprons, and that he 
had no alternative to offer her but to abandon her 
apron or the ball. 

The Duchess hesitated. This was Nash’s court. 
Any one seeking admittance to it must conform to 
his laws. Finally she yielded. “It was only Nash! 
She would humor him.” So she untied her apron 
and gave it to her attendant. 

“One more dance, Mr. Nash; remember I am a 
Princess,” once entreated the Princess Amelia, then 
a lady of twenty-five. The hour of eleven, when 
Nash had ruled that the ball should cease, had 
struck. He was inexorable. 

“Yes, madam,” he replied, “but I reign here, 
and my laws must be kept.” 

Nash was again triumphant. 


te 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


“One hundred dollars for forty dollars!” 

“Fifty dollars in six months, or one hundred 
dollars in seven months.” 

“Average cost has been about fifty-five dollars to 
receive one hundred dollars.” 

These announcements are taken from three | 
advertisements of different “endowment orders.” 
The theatre programme from which we copy 
them contains the advertisements of sixteen such | 
“orders,” “fraternities” and societies. 

The promises made by these “orders” are much | 
alike. They are exactly alike in one respect—that | 
they cannot be kept. The member pays five dollars 
upon joining, an assessment now and then, and at 
the end of a year he is entitled to one hundred 
dollars. 

How happy we all might be—if money could 
make us happy—were such a rapid overturn of 
capital possible! Eighty to one hundred or more 
per cent. in a year! When the rate is so big it 
does not pay to reckon it too closely. 


If you ask one of the managers of an order of | 


this sort how it can afford to pay so much he will 
tell you, probably, that it comes from “lapses.” 
That is, John Junkins will fail to pay his assess- 
ments, and what he has already paid in goes to 
increase the amount due to Thomas Bodwell, who 
keeps up his payments. 

Then those to whom the promises are kept profit 
by the losses of others. 

Itis simply impossible for an order of this sort 
not to be a swindle. Money lends in this country, 
on good security, for an average of not more than 
Six per cent., probably much less. A _ positive 
promise of five per cent. is more than a conserva- 
tive savings-bank will make. 

Beware, then, the delusions and false promises 
of these orders. Either you will make profit out | 
of the misfortunes of others, or they will make out 
of your misfortunes. Or, what is more likely than 
either, you will all lose your money when the | 

“orders” burst up—as they will. 





Or 
AMERICAN IDIOM. 


. Those who think the idioms in foreign languages 
Ar( 
realize that the English idioms are even more 


trying to the people of other nationalities than 
theirs : are to us. 


“But no,” sighed a poor young Frenchwoman 
who was struggling to “acquire” our language, by 
living for six months with an American family, “I 
cannot understand you. I am entirely confuse!” 

“What is the trouble to- day?” asked the young 


ady of the family who was the special instructor 
of the foreigner. 


“Last we 


me ek when you return from the concert 


dl yd that you think Mademoiselle Gould, who 
not ‘make up’ so as to look well. 
karly this morning,” this she said dolefully, 
a ae your little sister, came into my room 
wife 1at yesterday she and the little Albert, 
Playfellow, had a quarrel, but to- day she had 


ito master and understand, do not always | 


the intention to ‘make up’ with him. And this 
afternoon when I have ask you to walk with me, 
you said, ‘I must study, to “make up” what I lost 
last week.’ 

“And now this evening,” she concluded, with a 
comical grimace of despair, “you come to me and 
say, ‘Tell me what I shall wear to the concert, for 
I cannot make up my mind.’ What does it mean, 
this ‘make up’?” 

“If you try to explain,” put in Frank, the irre- 
pressible boy of the family, ‘“‘she’ll say that the 
whole ‘make up’ of the English language is wrong!” 


“TO MAKE ME KING?” 

Perhaps no heir to a throne ever received the 
news of his accession more carelessly and modestly 
than did the Duc de Bordeaux, better known as 
the Comte de Chambord, who, had he actually 
become King, would have been Henry V. of France. 
He was in his tenth year at the time, and was 
deeply interested in driving four-in-hand a carriage 
and horses made of chairs. Naturally he looked 
upon the announcement of his change of title asa 
frivolous interruption. Madame de Gontaut-Biron, 
the little prince’s governess, tells the story : 


At Rambouillet on the Second of August, in the 
morning, the old King summoned his son the Duc 
d’Angouléme, and the Duchess, the Baron de 
Damas, the Duchesse de Gontaut, and the Duc de 
Bordeaux and his sister. He took the little boy on 
his knee, embraced him tenderly, and turned away. 

“Here is my abdication,” he said, taking a paper 
from the table. 

The King’s little granddaughter said in a low 
tone to tne Duc de Bordeaux, ‘Some misfortune is 
going to befall us, my brother, every one is -—o 
at us and crying. Let us go and pray to the goo 
God,” and they walked softly away to the balcony, 
where they knelt down. 

An hour later the two children had constructed a 
carriage and horses of chairs, and the duke on a 
high seat was driving four-in-hand. The Baron de 
Damas entered and bowed low. 

“Sire!” There was a silence. “Sire! I am com- 
missioned to tell you that the King, your august 

randfather, not wee able to make France happy 

n spite of his heartfelt wish to do so, has abdicated | m 
the throne, and you, monseigneur, will be King, 
under the name of Henry V.” 

The child climbed down from his seat, put his 
hands on the baron’s shoulders and looked up into 
his face. 

“Grandpapa, who is so good, is not able to make 
France happy, and so they want to make me King? 
What nonsense!” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“But, monsieur, what you say is impossible.” 

He had already picked up his whip and his reins. 

“Come, sister, let’s play,’ and he remounted his 
driver’s seat. 

Possibly years later when his supporters had 
attempted to make him King and failed, he 
repeated that youthful comment; certainly France, 
figuratively speaking, shr ugged her shoulders, 
said, “What nonsense!” and turned her attention 
to other matters. 


THIN ICE. 


The danger of discussing persons when in 
company with strangers is amusingly illustrated 
by an anecdote borrowed from a Stuttgart musical 
journal. Several ladies and gentlemen were 
travelling together in a railway carriage from 
Dresden to Leipsic. They were mostly strangers 
to one another, but the conversation soon became 
general. 


One of the ladies had been at the Court Theatre 
| the night before, where the opera of “‘Euryanthe” 
had been sung, and was loud in her expressions of 
disa pproval. 
| Yorse than all,’’ she went on, “that Madame 
| Schrader is much too old for her part; her singing 

is becoming unbearable. Don’t you think so, too?” 
she asked, turning to the gentleman next to her. 

“Wouldn’t you rather tell all this to Madame 
| Schréder herself? She is sitting opposite to you,” 
| he replied, coldly. 
| After the general silence which followed this 
remark the critical lady turned to the singer with 
| many confused apologies. 

“It is that horrid critic, Schmieder, who has 
| influenced my judgment concerning your singing. 

I believe it is he who is always writing against 
you. He must be a most disagreeable and pedan- 
tic person.’ 

“Had you not better tell all this to Mr. Schmieder 
himself?” calmly inquired Madame Schréder. 
“He is sitting next to you.” 
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*‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Advu. 


—_—_o— 
Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PrERFEcT D FOR 


GRAYS HARBO Washington, is attracting the 
j.attention of Eastern investors 

because it has the ouly ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 





THE Harr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized CocoA-NuT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. (Adv. 
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HE mistake in bringing up boys begins at eight. 
A pamphlet. SIGLAR’S SCHOOL, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Genre Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
tamp Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. 
LL. A WELLESLEY PREPARATORY. 
SCIENCE, + Shelbyville, Ky. 
OHIO WILItARY INSTITUTE. 
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with modern improveen®. ao illustrated catalogue 
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Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON President. 
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56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 


offers both sexes the best 
ames advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


























sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
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FRICcAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL oF "THE 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 


leasant Home Department - open for the accom- 

stan of ladies from a distance. This school has 
BO equal for its methods. of instruction and the abso- 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President; | 
H. W. Greene. ary and Treasurer. Send for 
circulat. “49 and 21 East 14th St. New York. 
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Resident Surgeons. No charge 

for medical attention. Cadet Cor- 
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not —* ht in Common Schools. A good business educa- 
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sons sent free. Write to BRYANT & SiR ATTON'S 
COLLEGE, 467 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


y CYCLES 
Ride the Easiest. | 


Send for Catalogue. 
ELLIOTT HICKORY CYCLE CO., Newton, Mass. 
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The old Puzzle in a new dress can always 
be correctly solved. 
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| VAGARIES OF MALARIA. 


Walter Coote, who has spent considerable time 
in the Fiji Islands, has some interesting notes 
upon the vagaries of malaria. He had seen, he 
says, Englishmen living in Fiji, on the borders of 
almost stagnant estuaries, with the densest and 
most rank vegetation around them on all sides, 
with mosquitoes and a hundred such insects infest- 
ing the district like a plague. 

In dry seasons their houses would stand in the 
very centre of great plains of reeking ooze; in 
times of flood the muddy river will rise to their 
very verandas, and yet these people were robust 
and healthy. 

I have gone from there, and a few weeks later 





Hebrides, where I have found a dry coral soil and | 
high, well-drained land, upon which the pure 

trade-wind blows freshly month after month, and 
all this but a few hundred miles from the Fiji 
| group. 
| Yet in these places it is almost death for a white 
| man to spend more than a few months in the year 
on shore, and practically no one who lives ashore 
at all can hope to escape frequent and severe 
attacks of fever. 

In fact, it is only by being thoroughly acclimated, 
through a long period of time, that he can hope to 
live there at all. 


NOT ON THE MAPS. 


It was a long while ago, but it is worth telling 
| still. A correspondent in the South writes that a 
| young lady, whose sweetheart was in the Confed- 
erate Army, received from him a letter that had 
been smuggled through the lines; for he had been 
taken a prisoner and sent to Tennessee. 
After reading the letter she went to the house of 
a neighbor and asked to see a map. Aftera long 
search she said she could not find the place where 
Mr. W— was. 
“Where is it, do you say, Mollie?” asked her 
friend. 


“Duranceville,” replied Mollie, after looking 


visited islands in the Solomon group, or New | 





again at the letter. 
Her friends and she still diligently searched the | 
map, but no such place could be found. At last | 
they persuaded her to show them that part of the 
letter. It read thus: 
“I am in durance vile, but hope soon to be 
exchanged and to return home.” 
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CATS AND DOGS. 


What are some of the principal physical differences 
between the two? Look especially at teeth and 
claws. 

Name (1) the wild relatives of each; (2) the more con- 
spicuous mental traits of each; (3) the uses of 
each to mankind; (4) the varieties of each. 

Why do dogs turn round and round before lying down ? 

How do cats purr? 








For the Companion. 


TO DEPARTED JUNE. 


Not hours enough in all those pleasant days 
To give expression to the joy you felt; 
Like some rare spirit in our midst you dwelt, 
Then like a spirit sought some happier ways. 


A few fair roses, lying on your breast, 
Still bloom in sweet remembrance of that time 
hen roses and the year were in their prime ; 
And still the sun sinks late into the West. 


The summer lilies, too, are now in bloom, 
But they are pale and bowed with secret woe 
For some glad time they came too late to know ; 
And even in the sunshine there is gloom. 


The birds have fiown their nests; weer quickly learn 
To soar, and yet I doubt if flying brings 
The peace they felt beneath their mother’s wings; 
You would not know your own should you return. 


The hills fade in a quiet mist away,— 
ho knows but you, dear June, still linger there 
In answer to some faithful lover’s prayer, 
And seem through pity half inclined to stay. 


The moon has made her weary round once more, 
And sends weird shadows through the wood to learn 
If you are hiding there, but leaf and fern 

Breathe only of a blessing gone before. 


The river takes a slower, calmer pace, 

The brook has lost its happy buoyant bound, 

Less sweetness seems to thrill through every sound, 
And some rare light is missed from every place. 


We even stop to count our pleasures now ; 
Before, we only knew that they were here; 
And one by one do ripened leaves appear, 

Like silver threads on tired Nature’s brow. 


Without are all things changed, within the soul 
Are changes, too, that have been wrought by June ;— 
We've listened to a strain of perfect tune, 
And now our spirits long to hear the whole! 
Mary A. MAson. 


> 





For the Companion. 
THE LIFE. 


The western counties of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania were settled by Scotch-Irish emigrants, 
a sturdy, devout people, many of whose descend- 
ants still live on the land which their ancestors 
rescued from the wilderness. In some of these 
families old journals and letters have been 
preserved which give glimpses of the early life 
on the plantations. 

One letter, dated 1790, from an old settler to 
his son, contains the following story : 

“The first thing which the settlers in this valley 
thought of was a church. The men worked 
evenings till they had raised a comfortable log- 
house, with a pulpit and seats. The other settle- 
ments had to depend on itinerant preachers, but 
we had one of our own, Father Holmes, a godly 
old man, whose son lived among us. 

‘“‘My father could neither read nor write, but 
he was one of the deacons in the church. 


“There is no red blood,”’ the poor heathen said, 
sadly. From that day he lost faith in his idol. 
Try the thing you venerate. If it does not give 
to your soul more of God’s spirit, more love for 
Christ and your brother than you had before, it 
is not divine. It has no red plood. It is a 
manufactured thing, good in its way, perhaps; 
but perishable and of the earth, earthy. 


—_<@>—__—_- 


A POLICE MATRON. 


The work that a good woman can do for the 
fallen of her sex is well illustrated by a story 
related by Mrs. Barney in an address upon the 
subject of police matrons. She was once urging 
the necessity of such matrons upon the authorities 
of a certain city, when the chief of police said, 
“Well, if you could see one woman that comes in 
here three or four times a year—Old Sal!’” It 
took four policemen, he said, to bring her in to the 
cell, and usually they got their faces scratched. 
One morning Mrs. Barney was told that this 
woman had been put in a cell the previous night. 
“We would like to see you bring her into court,” 
the police said. “If you can do that, we shall 
believe in police matrons.” . 


The chief offered to send two men to protect 
me, but I declined their services. As I reached 
the cell door 1 rapped with the key, and then 
unlocked the door and entered. There in the dark, 
narrow cell crouched the woman, looking more 
like a wild beast. She was just ready to spring, 
as she was expecting the police. She cried out: 

“‘Who are you?” 

“I am your friend,” I replied. 

“It’s a lie!” she said. “1 
friends.” 

“But [am your friend,” I reiterated, gently. 

The woman laughed mockingly. “Who are you, 
anyway ?” 

“IT am a police woman.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know they had any such things,” 
she said. ‘I never saw one before. What do you 
think you’re goin’ to do?” 

“Help you,” 1 replied, simply; and as I stood 
there beside her, I dropped my hands upon her 
shoulders, and calling her by her married name, I 
said, “You know you have to go into the court in a 
minute, and you are not fit to go.” : 

I began to arrange her hair. I took a pin from 
my own hair; she hadn’t a button or a pin or a 
fastening of any kind in her clothes; she sat there 
tugging to hold them together, and as I tried to 
dress her she said: 

“Tell me what you’re up to; tell me what you 
mean.” 

Looking in her eyes, I asked, kindly, “Do you 
remember the first time you were ever in a police 
station?” 

“Don’t 1 remember it?” 

“How old were you?” 

“I wasn’t sixteen then, and I am more than sixty 
now.” 

“How many times have you been in these 
places?” : 

“Oh, I don’t know; I guess God don’t know—it’s 
so often.” 

“Do you remember how you felt the first time?” 

“I was almost scared to death. I cried all night.” 

“Sally, if a good woman had been there and had 
wiped the tears off your face, and had put up your 
hatr and rested a motherly hand on your shoulder, 
asl have done to-day, what would it have meant 
to you?” 

“Oh, | would never have gone back again; but 
nobody ever cared.” 

“Now, Sally, I want you to do something for me. 
I want to get a woman to go into these places to 
care for the women in the way 1 have suggested. 
Wouldn’t you like to help me?” 

= would do anything I could to help you.” 

“The police think you will not go quietly into 
court with me this morning; but I’m sure you 
will.” 

We talked together a little while longer, and 
then came the call for us to go into court. As we 
rose from the bed where we had been sitting, I 
said, “Will you take my arm, or shall I take 
yours?” 

She looked me over and said, “Wal, 1 am about 
three times as large as you; I guess you’d better 
take mine.” 


haven’t got any 





“One Sunday morning, as he was getting the 
horses ready for us to go to meeting, my mother 
ran out, white with fear. 

“*We cannot go!’ she cried. ‘Sam Wright 
has come to tell us that the Indians have been 
seen in the valley with war paint on. There will 
be no congregation, no singing nor preaching 
to-day.’ 

*¢The church will be there and Father Holmes,’ 
said my father, doggedly. ‘So shall I.’ 

“He went, and was the only hearer of the 
sermon which the old man preached. 

“The next Sunday Sam Wright came up 
again, to tell us that Father Holmes had died 
suddenly on Saturday, and would not be there. 

‘**The church will be there,’ said my father. 
He found some of the other members present, 
and they prayed together. 

“But on the next Sunday, when they came 
across the hills from their scattered cabins, they 
found the church a heap of ashes. The Indians 
had burned it. Some of the women cried, and 
the men began to mount their horses to go back 
home. 

Stop!’ said my father. ‘What do we need 
of a church? Here is the ground to kneel on, 
and God is with us.’ 

‘Since I grew to be a man, I have listened to 
great preachers in fine churches. But I never 
came so close to God as I did that day kneeling 
on the bare ground, and listening to my father’s 
prayer.” 

The oid pioneer had reached a truth which 
escapes many well-meaning, highly - cultured 
people to-day. It is that religion does not consist 
of the church, or the sermon, or even the tradi- 
tions and forms of service or sectarian opinions 
which are so useful and so dear to us. 

These are often good and helpful to our souls’ 
life, but we must not mistake them for the life 
itself. 

Hinton, a missionary in Africa, tried in vain to 
induce his servant to give up the worship of a 


wooden idol in his hut, until one day the mis- | 


sionary exclaimed : 

“If it is alive I will worship it, too!” 

He sawed it into four pieces. ‘See!’’ he said. 
**Where is the red blood ?"’ 


So we went into court. The policemen said they 
| would have cheered us if it had been proper, and 
one of them said that I had “bewitched Sally.” 
And so the poor creature was bewitched, but only 
| with gentle treatment and kind words. 


eS 
RUNNING A RAPID. 


Scribner’s Magazine contains a thrilling account 
of a boat-run through the cajions of the Colorado, 
from which we glean a description of running the 
four hundred and sixty-fifth rapid. This rapid is 
in a part of the gorge where two streams enter 
direetly opposite each other. The boulders have 
washed down the river, forming three dams across 
it, and three drops or falls in the one great rapid 
that in all has a descent of thirty feet. On the 
right side is a perpendicular cliff, fifty to one 
hundred feet high, extending two-thirds of the 
length of the rapid. On the left side isa perpen- 
dicular cliff a thousand feet or more in height, and 
| extending the whole length of the rapid. 


The current of the river, after passing over the 
first fall, dashes against the left cliff, just at the 
head of the second fall, and is thrown back with 
awful force, and as it meets the current from the 
right, curls up in angry waves fifteen or twenty 
feet high. After the ‘second plunge the whole 
current is thrown against the right wa 1, as it curves 
ont into the stream, just at the head of the third 

all. 

It took but a few moments to see that there was 
no way to get our boats and supplies around this 
rapid. -It must be run! We passed the first fall, 
over or through a half-dozen huge waves. 

As we neared the second fall, and I looked down 
into that pit of fury, I wondered if it were possible 
for our boats to go through it and come out whole, 
and right side up. In an instant we were in the 
midst of the breakers. They lashed us first one 
side and then the other, breaking far above our 
heads, and half-filling our boats. Fora second we 
were blinded with the dashing, muddy waters. 

And then we were through, and’ were being 
carried with fearful force toward the right cliff 
where the whole current of water was piled up in 
one boiling mass against the solid granite. 

Hislop gave the helm a sudden turn, and assisted 
by the rebounding wave, we went by the cliff, and 
1 shouted, “That’s good! We are past!” But the 
words were hardly out of my mouth when, as we 
rounded the point into the third fall, our boat, 
thrown in by a huge wave, crashed into a rock and 
stopped. She filled with water, sank upon the 
rock, and stuck fast. 

Wave after wave in quick succession rolled over 
us. I tried to straighten myself up, when a great 
wave struck me in the back, and I was washed 
| clean out of the boat into the whirlpool below the 
jrock. For an instant I knew nothing; but as I was 
| drawn down my consciousness returned, and as I 
was carried by that whirlpool, down, down, down, 








the river. The time seemed an age. The river 
seemed bottomless. 

In a few moments I was seized as by two forces— 
one around my legs, and the other around my 
back—and twisted in opposite directions. Then I 
was shot to the surface fifty feet down the rapid 
from where I wentin. I caught my breath just in 
time to be carried under the next big wave— 
coming out in the lighter waves at the lower end of 
the rapid. Thanks to my cork jacket I floated 
high above the water, but was carried along 
through the swiftest of the current. 

The rest of the men and the second boat went 
safely through. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


SANTA CATALINA. 


The perfect days went slowly by, 

And all the far horizon line, 
A mystery of sea and sky, 

Was void of faintest form or sign. 
We saw the wide Pacific main, 

With here and there a shining sail ; 
No more ; from moon to moon again, 

No dimmest fancy pierced the veil. 
The sun was glorious o’er the blue, 

The moonbeams dwelt in deepest calm, 
The shadowy space familiar grew 

Like daily prayers or blessed psalm. 
Then, O the wonder of the sight! 

There came one morning thro’ the mist 
An island, wrapt in softest light, 

With hues of rose and amethyst. 


Like stately ship it seemed to ride, 
Advancing slow within our ken, 
Belief was still unsatisfied, 
When all was empty space again. 
What mystic country could it be 
Thus like a wraith to come and go? 
Did not our eyes, anointed, see 
The magic isle of Prospero ? 
ELIZABETH W. DENISON. 
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AMPLE REDRESS. 


A strange bit of diplomatic dealing was that 
which took place in Alaska in 1869, soon after the 
purchase of that country from the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Secretary Seward was visiting Alaska, 
and one day a Chilcat chief said to him, gravely, 
“Some time ago the Kalosh (Sitka Indians) killed 
three of the Chilcats. Now the great Tyee has 
come, we have gathered to ask him what he is 
going to do about it.” “When did this killing take 
place?” asked Mr. Seward. The date, nine or ten 
years ago, was given in Indian fashion, reckoning 
by suns and moons. 


“Then it happened,” replied Mr. Seward, ‘“‘when 
this country belonged to the Emperor of Russia. 
He was a great sovereign, who listened to the 
Indians and treated them with kindness.” 

“We did appeal to the Emperor of Russia,” was 
the answer, “but he gave us no redress. He was 
too poor. We know he was poor, because he 
had to sell his land to the great Tyee. But now 
the great — himself is here in his stead, and 
we want to know what he is going to do about it.” 
Seward conferred with his companion, General 
Davis, and then asked: 

‘How many men were murdered?” 

“Three.” 

“And what sort of redress do you desire?” 

The Indian brightened visibly: 

‘A life for a life is the Indian law,” they replied. 
“But as these three Chilcats were of the chief’s 
family, we reckon each of their lives to be equal 
to the lives of three common Indians. What we 
want, then, is the great Tyee’s permission to send 
our warriors down to kill nine of the Kalosh, in 
order to avenge the death of the Chilcats.” 

To this Mr. Seward replied with promptness that 
no killing whatever would be allowed. He then 
asked: 

“Is there any other form of reparation which 
would be satisfactory?” 

The faces of the Indians actually beamed at 
this business-like inquiry, and they replied, after 
consultation : 

“We know that the ‘Boston men’ are averse to 
any killing, except by their own soldiers. So we 
have sometimes consented to take pay in blankets. 
We think that the life of each Indian is worth 
about four blankets. Nine times four blankets 
would give us full redress, and we should hence- 
forth regard the Kalosh as our friends and 
brothers.’ 

“Well, General,” said Mr. Seward, “there you 
have the conclusion of the case. I think you can 
afford thirty-six blankets, to make peace between 
the tribes.” 

The General was well pleased, as this promised 
to end the last of the disputes, and establish peace 
throughout the Territory. The blankets were not 
delivered then, because it was considered best to 





a supply of muslin for neckcloths. Very joyful 
and grateful the Salzburgers showed themselves. 

Such splendid farmers were ay! that they soon 
made the desolate stretches of Lithuania rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. Thus, after a pilgrimage 
of twelve hundred miles, some twenty thousand 
Salzburgers found a home in Prussia, and there 
their descendants, with many of the old charac- 
teristics, remain to this day. 
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TWO DOGS. 





Dogs, as well as human beings, are liable to be 
misunderstood and underestimated. A gentleman 
whose stable was infested with rats brought home 
one evening, to his place in the country, a rough- 
coated, sad-eyed, undemonstrative Scotch terrier, 
which, he told his friends, who happened to be at 
the house when he arrived, was a celebrated ratter. 
He had bought the dog in the city that afternoon. 


It was suggested that the new arrival be put to 
the test at once, and accordingly the arty 
adjourned to the stable, where a cage conta ning 
mice was placed on the floor in front of the dog. 
The door of the cage was opened, the mice 
scampered over the floor in all directions, and the 
distinguished terrier stood, with his head on one 
side, calmly watching them. A roar of laughter 
followed at the expense of the disappointed 
purchaser. 

Just then one of the grooms brought in a wire 
trap containing a large, vicious-looking rat, and 
— it on the floor, as before, in front of the 
dog. The renowned ratter maintained the same 
nonchalant, uninterested air, and the door of the 
i 4 was opened. 

e rat, perhaps a better judge of his adversary 
than were the gentlemen, made one high spring 
straight over the dog’s head; but he was too slow. 
When the terrier —ee him on the floor, after a 
single shake, he was dead, with his back broken, 
while his destroyer sat down comfortably, with 
= look of having done a very commonplace 
thing. 

A different dog was one which a friend of Mr. 
William R. Travers, the celebrated wit, brought 
him on trial. A rat was released in a room with 
closed doors, and the gentlemen watched anxiously 
to see how the dog would behave. 

Alas! the probationer failed completely. 
his tail between his legs, he crawled off to a corner, 
leaving the rat in possession of the field. 

“Well, Travers,” said his prospective purchaser, 
“what would you do?” 

“B-b-buy the rat,” stammered Mr. Travers in 
reply. 


With 
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SUMMER SUMS. 


Young John B. Crumb was a pretty good scholar, 
but unhappily he had inherited a distaste for 
mathematics. At the close of his first year in the 
high school, therefore, he found himself “condi- 
tioned” in arithmetic. All the examples on 
numerous pages were to be done and copied into a 
little book, before the fall term began. 

The book, when finished, bore this title: 


SOME SUMMER SuMs, 
OF JOHN B. CRUMB’s. 


But alas! the next summer he was again con- 
ditioned in arithmetic, and his brother also, and 
two new books had to be filled with tedious calcu- 
lations. The cover of John’s book was super- 
scribed: 

SOME MORE SUMMER SuMs, 
Last OF JOHN B. CRUMB’s, 


and below this was written: 


Some summer sums? Yes, some more sums; 
Come some more sums when summer comes: 
Some sums each summer for these Crumbs. 


No winter of our discontent 
Was e’er in such vexation spent 
As to this summer sums have lent. 


Some sumless summers somewhere shine, 
Consummate sum of summers fine ; 
Oh, were some sumless summer mine ! 


John’s brother—the smaller Crumb, as we may 
call him—was not to be outdone, and diversified his 
mathematical labors as follows: 





Vacation! Oh, where are the joys 
That youngsters have seen in t owe? 
Better far be at school with the boys, 
Than at home in this ciphering maze. 
Iam monarch of nought I survey, 

My time has been all in dispute, 

To September all round from last May, 
These sums I have toiled to compute. 
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SHIRT AND PIGTAIL. 





conclude the affair with great formality; but when 
they were finally counted out before the chief, he 
expressed himself as amply satisfied, and declared 
his willingness to live thenceforth on amicable 
terms with his former foes. 


—————~o >___ 
WELCOMED. 


The Salzburg emigration is now almost forgotten, 
but in the early part of the Eighteenth Century no 
event inspired such widespread interest in Europe. 
The story of the wanderings of the Salzburgers, 
expelled by the archbishop from their quiet 
mountain homes on account of their Protestant 
| faith, is full of pathetic and dramatic incident. 
Frederick William of Prussia offered them a home. 
In their journey thither they showed much courage 
and patient endurance, and were treated with 
great generosity and sympathy by the Germans. 


applause, bell-ringing, appropriate addresses, 
vigorous hand-shaking and tears. Sometimes the 
citizens actually quarrelled for guests. At Zeitz 
some houses were stormed, and the guests carried 
off by foree. The hotel keeper could often get 
nothing todo. In orderly Voigtland each pilgrim 
received a ticket with his quarters written on it, 
and sentinels were placed before the doors so that 
their sleep might not be disturbed by the unruly or 
curious. 

Town ladies washed and dressed the babies in 
order to relieve the mothers. At Erlangen the 
French refugees presented them with clothes of 
their own weaving. Huguenots who had lost 
their own children begged to adopt some little 
Salzburgers. 

In Leipsic, on a market day, the butchers and 
fish merchants gave them copious supplies. As 
they passed along they were taken into houses, 
and came out laden with bundles of all shapes and 
sizes. Booksellers stood at their shop doors and 
handed them provision for their minds. Ministers 
presented them with newly bound prayer-books 
and Bibles. 

Crowds of country people came to see them, 
bringing loads of bread, cheese and butter. One 
_— flower-girl, who had nothing else to give, 
distributed all her little bouquets amongst them. 
A poor woman was seen cutting up a big four- 


to the little hungry pilgrims. 
One merchant gave them as a parting gift six 





I wondered if I should ever reach the bottom of 


hundred pairs of stockings, and another sent them 





In the Protestant towns they were received with | 


penny loaf, buttering the slices and handing them | 


A correspondent sends us a copy of a letter 
written by an English sailor on his return from an 
| India voyage. It is dated, “Warren Hastings, 
| East Indiaman, off Gravesend, March 14, 1813.” 
| One thought was uppermost in the writer’s mind, 
| a8 will be perceived by the hastiest reader. 


| DEAR BROTHER TomM, This cums hoppin to find 
| you in good heaith, as it leaves me safe anchor’d 
| here yesterday after a pleasant voyage, toleable 
| Short and few squalls. 
Dear Tom—Hopes to find poor old father stout, 
| and am quite out of pig-tail. Sights of pigtail at 
| Gravesend, but unfortinately not fit for a dog to 
| chor. Dear Tom—Captain’s boy will bring you 
| this, and put pigtail in his pocket when bort. Best 
in Lunnon at the black boy in seven diles, where 
go acks for the best pigtail, pound pigtail will do 
and am short of shirts, only took two whereof one 
| is wored out, and t’other most, but dont forget the 
| pigtail, as I ’aven’t ’ad a quid to chor since a 

hursday. 

Dear Tom—as for shirts, yer size will do only 
| longer, I like ’em long—get’ one at present—best 
at Tower Hill, and cheap—But be particler to go 
| to 7 diles at the black boy for the pigtail, and dear 
| Tom—acks for pound best pigtail, and let it be 
good —captain’s boy will put the pigtail in his 
| pocket Boy likes pigtail so ty it up strong. 

But dear tom, shall be up on Monday, there or 
there-abouts—according not so particler about the 
| shirt, as the present can be washed, but dont 
| forget the pigtail without fail, and so am your 
loving brother. r. P. 


P. S.—be sure you dont forget the PIGTAIL. 





————+<~@>—___ 
CONFUSED. 


An editor—a very positive and sometimes sharp- 
spoken man—was approached timidly one day by 
a proof-reader, who said, ““Excuse me, sir, but you 
have used a word here which I don’t find in the 
dictionary.” 

“What is it?” said the editor, bristling up and 
looking a little fierce. F k 
“You say, ‘In this case it was the office that 00 

| the man.’’ a 

“Well, well, what is the matter with it?’ 

“I don’t find ‘sook’ in the dictionary.” 

“Sook!” Why, it’s the past tense of — = 

The editor paused, and then looked sheepisi. 

| “Queer,” he said, after reflecting a moment, “nee 
that monosyllable got into my head. Sook ! I gues 

| you may change it to ‘sought.’ ” 
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For the Companion. 


MAMMA'S LESSON. 


You have taken the flower apart, dear, 
And very learnedly told 
The name of each part, from root to tip, 
From calyx to crown of gold; 
But say, do you think, my darling, 
That all of those learned men, 
Who have taught you to treat lovely flowers so, 
Could put one together again? 


“Not so bad as that,’ said Cousin Sadie, 
laughing. ‘But we were really robbed. And 
the worst of it was we found there were winding 
passages and secret chambers in our castle that 
we knew nothing about; and finally it was plain 
enough that a whole clan of bold robbers lived 
right under the same roof with us!” 

‘“‘Why, Cousin Sadie! What a story-maker 
you’ve got!”’ 

“Oh, that wasn’t made in any story-maker. 
That’s really true. 

“The Governor of the castle (that was grandpa, 
you know) offered rewards to any one who would 
bring the rascals to justice. But that was all the 
good it did. Those robbers just came and took 
their choice of the best we had every night, and 
then hid away in safe places where they might 
laugh at us if we tried to follow them. 

«“We could hear them dragging away our things, 
and quarrelling and fighting over them in their | 





You chased a butterfly, love, this morn, 
I was watching you at your play, 
You only bruised it, and 
brushed the down 
From its marvellous 


dens. 





There must have been at least twenty of them, to 
judge by the noise they made. 

*‘All our locks and bolts were no help at all, for 
you know they were in the same house with us. 
And as to fighting them, what could we do against 
sO many ?”’ 

*] don’t see what you could do,”’ cried Fred. 
‘But it don’t hardly seem like a true story, 
Cousin Sadie. What did you do?” 

‘Well, I'll tell you, Freddie. 





fe just got a 
good cat!” 


———e 


LITTLE Millie’s papa and grandpapa were loyal 
Republicans, and as election drew near they 
spoke of their opponents with ever increasing 
warmth, never heeding Millie’s attentive ears and 
wondering eyes. One night, however, a3 the little 








maid was preparing for bed, she cast a fearful 
glance across the room, and whispered in a fright- 


ened little voice, ‘“O mamma, I’m afraid to go to | 


“J tell you, it fairly made my blood run cold. | bed; I’m afraid there’s a Democrat in the closet.”’ 


| acrostics consist of seven } 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


a. 
ANAGRAM. 
Dig deep in lumillddddd. 
TI announce with thrilling truth 
Exploits of a dauntless youth, 
Yet his calm, retiring nature 
Gave his life its strongest feature. 
A.M. P. 
2. 


HISTORICAL ACROSTICS. 


The cross-words of the first, second and fourth 
etters each; those of 
the third, of six letters. 
The finals of the first 
acrostic make the initials 





wings away; 


of the second; the finals 





But could any 
my darling, 
Re-set those delicate 
limbs, ) 
Or restore the beautiful, 
golden bloom DN 
That you spoiled for y ; 
your idle whims? 3 7 


The 


surgeon, 


butterfly and the 
flower, dear, 


Were only 


ues 


transient 





things. ‘ 
And flowers will bloom, . 
and butterflies d 


HE 











 SCHOOLROOM: 





of the second are the pri- 
mals of the third; the 
finals of the third are the 
primals of the fourth. 


oO I. 
1. An Irish fairy. 2. One 
who relates. 3. a town 
oO in the Austrian dominions. 


4. Efficacious. 5. To de- 
bate. 6. Surpasses. 7. A 
city in Illinois. 8. One 
who manages barges and 
vessels. 

Primals—The name of a 
general who was defeated 
on July 9, 1775. 

Finals—The name of a 








Still flit upon golden 
wings; 
But remember, love, that y, 


the bloom of truth 

Once brushed from your 
soul away, 

Or an impure word, will 

leave a scar 

That will last for many a 
day. 

KATE LAWRENCE. 
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For the Companion. 


LIVING AMONG 
ROBBERS. 


“OQ Cousin Sadie, do 
tell me a story, please 
do!’ coaxed Fred. ‘I’ve 
broken my top, and I 
mustn’t bounce my ball 
in the house, and my 
engine won’t run, and I 
guess it’s going to rain 
about a week. Oh, dear !”’ 

“What if my story- 5 
maker won’t run ?”’ said 
Cousin Sadie. ‘I'm sure 
I’ve told all the old ones 
six times apiece at least.”’ 

“Can’t you possibly 
think of just one more ?”’ 
begged Fred. ‘‘Seems to 
me if I had a good story- 
maker right in my head, 
I'd keep it running day 
and night.” 

“O Fred, I wish you 
had one, but ’twould 
surely run down some- 
times. Well, if you really 
must have a story, what 
Shall it be about ?”’ 

“Oh, castles and robbers 
and all that,” cried Fred, 
“and secret doors and 
dark passages and dun- 
geons!" 

“Well, let 
a minute,” 
Sadie. 





me think 
said Cousin 
‘We'll see if the 
story-maker can be wound 
up and oiled once more.”’ 

So Fred sat expectant and quiet, and it was so 
still he could hear the cat purr, and a stray mouse 
nibbling softly in some distant corner, until at 
last Cousin Sadie said, “I know a true story 
about robbers. We lived right among them 
once.’’ 

“Good! good!” cried Fred. ‘Where was it?” 

“We had moved to a house in the country,” 
she replied. «Shall I call ita castle ?"’ 

“Please do!” said he. ‘It sounds more like a 
real Story.”’ 

“Well then, we'll have it real story fashion. 
Once upon a time we lived in a great castle high 
on a hill. There was a lov ely grove around it, 
_ birds sang in the trees, and the breeze 

esh and sweet all day long. 
hy It seemed like the safest and quietest place in 
phen he orld, but when night came, just when 
a oe lave been most pleasant and peaceful, 
-. te Strange noises to be heard all through | 
pring wee, ma after we were in bed there were 
i : 1y footsteps—and in the morning we 
: e had been robbed !”” 
a reaily, Cousin Sadie? You know you 
on was a true story. And were you all 
ed and murdered in your beds, too? 











For the Companion. 


SWEET PEA. 


Sweet Pea put on her prettiest hood 
And climbed the garden wall, 
*T was a narrow ledge where the darling stood 
And I feared that she might fall. 
But she danced with the butterfly, 
Bowed to the bee, 
And never even noticed me, 
The pretty, pinky, saucy Pea. 
——___~+@r— 


For the Companion. 


BETH AND THE KITTY. 


rained, and she felt a little cross about it. 





rug, and she picked up kitty rather roughly. | tainments. 


| 
| 
| and spit at Beth. 
| 


COMPLAIN, 
“'VE RUNG ‘TILL IM ALMOST INSANE, 
YET THE CHILDREN PLAY “Oy if 
THE WHOLE LIVE-LONG DAY,- ~ A 
AND THE TEACHER'S. GONE OFF ON THE TRAIN? 7 


By and by she walked over from the window, 
| where she had been watching the rain, to where 
her great gray Maltese kitty was asleep on the 


| that she could not get out, and poor kitty 
| very unhappy indeed. 

‘“What’s the trouble 
mamma. 


with kitty?” 


put her to bed to cure her,”’ 
big words. 
Mamma laughed. 


down on her own rug in front of the grate fire. 
‘Please do excuse me, kitty. 





| thing, I think,”’ she said, 


| Kitty only yawned and purred, as she curled 
Beth could not go out to play one day when it | up before the fire, but Beth went to singing and 


playing with her dolls very happily. 


+r - 


LitTtLE Carrie is very fond of going to enter- 
Her mother had been reading aloud 
Kitty did not enjoy this at all, so she growled | notices of different kinds, and turning the paper 
“The Russian plague is coming.” 

When mamma came into the room presently, | Carrie hopped up and down and exclaimed, 
Beth had kitty tucked into her dolls’ crib so tight 


| over, said, 


‘“‘Mamma, let me go, let me go.” 





looked | 


| 


| Hannah was thirty-two, and Jane was thirty-one; 
| to whom did the property 


asked 


‘She is a most distempered cat, mamma, and I 
said Beth, who loved 


“Ts it the kitty or you that | 
is cross, I wonder ?”’ she said, taking her sewing. | 

Beth thought about it for awhile, and by and | 
by she took kitty up, and kissing her, put her 


I felt cross, and 
I thought it was you, and I am a pretty mean 


distinguished inventor, 
who was born on July 31, 
1803. 

Il. 


1. Things to be eaten. 
2. To relieve or revive 
after pain. 3. To repeat. 
4. A guardian. 5. An 
island in the Russian Em- 
pire. 6. To prosper. 7. 
A charac ter in Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet.” 8. An 
office or religious service 
at night. 

Finals—The name of an 
English author who died 
“pe on July 7, 1816. 


Int. 

1. Resting. 2. A shout 
of joy or exultation. 3. A 
town in Italy. 4. A well- 
known species of grass. 
5. A part of the foot. 6. 
To expand. 7. A mascu- 
line name. 8. Sickness. 

Finals—The name of a 
— fought on July 5, 
814. 


= 


j 
wee J. 


iv. 

1. A certain piece of 
timber in a ship. 2. An 
exclamation of praise to 
the Lord. 3. One who ab- 
sorbs. 4. A high priest. 
5. An ancient city of Italy. 
6. To reduce to subjection. 
7. A merry song. 8. To 
astonish. 

Finals—The name of an 
American statesman who 
was shot on July 2, 1881. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
RHYMING TRANSPOSI- 
TIONS. 

I. 

From where sweet ------ 
grow come perfumed 
gales, 

Transposed I am a sign 
that never fails— 

seceee by name, if naming 
aught avails. 








II. 
It shines with - ----- great- 
er than before, 
The true scour- 
ing o’er and o’er. 


We well 
cisive way 
Such an 
greet to-day. 


IV. 
Nothing --------- surely 
can Spe found 
In such ; where 
graces rich abound. 
J. BP. B. 


Conundrums. 


A fortune was left to the eldest of three sisters, 
Mary, Jane, and Hannah. Mary was thirty, 
fall? To Jane, for 
Hannah was only thirty, too. 

When a farmer hoes ‘his corn, what flower has 
hein mind? The rose (rows). 

What rich people live in the fields the year 
round? Those who live in clover. 

Why are tiresome visitors like trees in winter? 
It will be a long time before they leave. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. July (Jew, lie). 


2. onmnavPtwvts gz 
PI HTe ON B D 
8 P ARROW 8S 
cRBEPItS eG 
SHOWERED 
BROODING 
coRROD ED 
DARKEN ED 
osaeese t FF 


Fourth row—Fireworks. 
Fifth row—Torpedoes. 


3. 1. Yorktown. 2. Lexington. 3. New Orleans 
(awe-Lee- uns). 4. Bunker(r) Hill. 5. New York. 
6. Brandywine. Quebec (quae-beck). 8. Lake 


Erie. 9. Crown Point. 10. Trenton. 11. Stillwater. 





4. “Adams and Jefferson died July Fourth.” 
The year was our Nation’s jubilee—1826. 
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For the Companion. 


VERTIGO. 


One of the principal causes of the more serious 
forms of vertigo, or dizziness, is a diseased con- 
dition of the inmost portion of the ear, the 
labyrinth. Vertigo of greater or less severity 
may result from whatever disturbs the blood 
pressure, either within the labyrinth, or in the 
middle ear. Similar effects are also produced by 
false impressions received through the eye, or 
through the sense of touch, and by disease of the 
spinal cord. 

Since the great nerve which goes to the stomach 


| Madeleine, where he was always well received. 
| On the occasion of his first visits people were no 
| doubt attracted by his black eye, as well as by his 
j} amiable disposition, and gave him a nibble from 
their plates. 
regarded as a regular customer. 


; meat here, a scrap of bread there, a bone at one 
| place, and at another a plate to lap. 
obtained his dessert and his dinner. 


and for his lodging place, he accepted nothing less 





salled the Bouillon Duval, in the Place de la 


As time went by, he came to be 


Comfits.” 


bottle by mail only for 50 cts. 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Vermifuge 
Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [Adv- 
—_—~_ —_— 1 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 

Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 





He went from table to table, receiving a bit of 


From the 
whole he made an excellent break fast. 

There were other eating-houses at which he 
By the time 
he had made his tour, it was time to go to bed; 


magnificent than the Grand Hotel. He slept on a 
mat in a corner near the steamship ticket agency. 
His costume had been provided for by a generous 
unknown friend, who had presented him with a 
very handsome collar, with his name, “Tape-a- 
1’CEil,” engraved on the plate. 

Following this regular round, petted by every- 
body, and unmolested by the police, though he 
paid no license and wore no muzzle, the dog lived 
on in great comfort. 

But at last he became old, excessively fat, and 
almost blind. One day he refused to eat, but 
contrary to his custom, went down into the kitchen 
of the Grand Café, and lay down under a table; 
and when, some time later, an effort was made to 
induce him to come out, it was found that he was 
dead. 

The newspapers published his “obituary,” and 
many of his old friends wiped a tear from their 
eyes as they read it. 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


A few miles out of the city of Bankok there is a 
mineral spring, and near it a bungalow much 
frequented by the Europeans in the city. An 
Englishman says that one evening as he rode up to 
this bungalow, a gentleman was alighting from his 
howdah at the entrance. 


As soon as he had dismounted, his elephant was 
moved to one side, and my driver, who was seated 
on the head of my elephant, ordered it to advance. 
The instant he spoke, the animal which had moved 
aside to make room for us —e his great ears, 
and then turned reony wf around, facing my driver. 

Suddenly, without the least warning, he stretched 
out his long trunk and wrapped it about the body 
of my man. Then, before any one had time to 
interfere, he raised him high in the air and brought 
him to the ground with tremendous force! As the 

»00r fellow struck the earth we could hear his 
ones crack. But the elephant was not done with 
him. The next moment he had placed his huge 
foot on the head and chest of the prostrate driver. 
When he raised it again, all semblance of life was 
gone from the crushed, mutilated body. 

The gentleman whose elephant had committed 
the terrible deed was greatly distressed. He said 
that he had sanueeelt the animal from the king’s 
pen, that it had always been exceedingly gentle 
and well-disposed. The animal was blind, one eye 











is at its cerebral centre intimately associated with 
the auditory nerve, disturbance of the stomach | 
may cause vertigo; and on the other hand, a dis- 
turbance of the auditory nerve may occasion | 
nausea or vomiting. Vertigo is sometimes brought 
on by paralysis of a single muscle of the eye, or | 
even by the temporary weakness of an overtaxed | 
ocular muscle. 
The form of vertigo now known as ‘“‘Meniére’s | 
disease” is that form which the famous Dean 
Swift suffered, and under which he often appeared 
like a staggering drunkard. The patient, on rising 
in the morning, feels as if the room were whirling 
round, or as if he were floating or sinking. Some- 


times he falls when attacked, but he never loses | 


consciousness. There are noises—sometimes quite 
loud—in the ear, and more or less deafness. There 
may be also faintness and vomiting. The attacks 
incline to be repeated with increasing frequency. 
In the intervals, however, the patient remains 
well. 

The most common forms of vertigo are the 
gastric and the nervous. Gastric vertigo is some- 
times induced by a very slight disorder of the 
stomach. The patient may feel a sudden swimming 
at the head; objects may seem to revolve; he 
totters and perhaps falls. There may be nausea, 
faintness, headache, visual hallucinations and 
buzzing in the ear; but there is no deafness, nor 
any danger of a loss of consciousness. Gastric 
vertigo is cured by treatment directed to the 
cause. ; 

Nervous vertigo may come from nervous 
exhaustion resulting from various causes—intel- 
lectual strain, or an immoderate use of tobacco, 
alcohol or tea. 

The symptoms are much the same asin gastric 
vertigo. They are felt strongly in an elevated 
position—by the preacher in the pulpit, or the 
speaker on the platform. As in gastric vertigo, 
the treatment must be directed to the cause. But 
patients need not fear an attack of paralysis or of 
apoplexy. 

—s 


“TAPE-A-L’GEIL.” 


One of the most prominent citizens of Paris died 
recently. It was a dog—Tape-a-l’@il or Black- 
Eye, by name—who had passed the full space 
of a dog’s life on the boulevards of the capital, 
acknowledging no owner or master, but living 
an easy and elegant life, in a very formal, well- 
regulated way. 

Most dogs who lead an independent, unattached 
existence are miserable and half-starved curs. It 
was not so with Tape-a-l’(Eil. Though he was not 
of aristocratic birth, being of unknown origin, and 
evidently about half-mastiff and half-setter by race, 
he “worked his way up” until he was able to lead 
the life of a gentleman. He was emphatically a 
self-made dog. 

Perhaps, however, he was indebted in a certain 
degree to the large spot over his left eye, which 
gave him his name, for his start in life. His head 
was perfectly white except for this black spot in 
the shape of a half-moon, which completely 
covered his eye and ran back to the left ear. 


Every morning he took a run in the Champs | 
Elysées, and arrived at about eleven o’clock in the | 


forenoon, with a good appetite, at the restaurant | the milk. 


having been put out by an attendant fifteen years 
previous. 

It was my driver, I learned the next day, who 
had put out the elephant’seye. He was at the time 
one of the guards at the king’s stock pen, and, for 
some misdemeanor committed by the animal, had 
thrown a stone, which struck the creature full in 
the eye. 

The elephant was so enraged thereafter at the 
sight of him, that, fearing for his life, the man left 
the place. But the injured animal had bided his 
time, and after fifteen years of waiting had terribly 
punished his enemy. 


A KING’S AMBITION. 


The little King of Spain, Alfonso XIII., has his 
| boyish ambitions, it seems, even though he is a 
king. He is now five years old, and is no longer 
a “baby king.” Recently, it is related by a corre- 
spondent at Madrid, the celebrated sculptor, Seiior 
Querol, was engaged to make a statue of the young 
| king. 





| _ The sculptor had great difficulty in finding a pose 
| for his subject which should be at once spirited 
|} and natural, and sat one day in a brown study, 
| regarding the boy as he looked out at the window. 
| All at once the sound of a band of music was 
| heard on the street. The king sprang up, and 
brought his hand to his forehead in the military 
| salute. 
“The flag, sir! the flag!” the boy exclaimed. 
“Salute it!” 
The sculptor had found the pose he sought, and 
made his statue represent the king in the act of 
saluting his country’s flag. 
As he was at work, the boy asked the artist: 
“Are you going to make me big ?” 
“The statue will represent your majesty a little 
larger than you are,” said Senor Querol. 
“Well,” said the five-year-old, “I want you to 
make me very big, with a long moustache!” 





FRUIT-RAISING. 


Large figures are sometimes bewildering, but 
they may be instructive also. The following facts 
teach that the “Golden State” is destined to be 
rather the Orchard of America: 


Fifteen years ago there were no oranges shipped 
from California. Last year more than three 
thousand car-loads were sent East. In 1875 the 
Southern Pacific Road shipped five hundred pounds 
of raisins; last year twenty-six millions. In seven- 
teen years there has arisen an industry which in 
-_ returned to California people eight million 

ollars. 


DID HE GET ONE? 


Puns are not to be highly commended as spec- 
imens of wit, but now and then one hasa pecuniary 
value. 


A passenger in a Pullman car was inclined to be 
friendly with the porter, but hadn’t yet shown 
him the “color of his money.” 

“Do you enjoy your position?” the passenger 
inquired. 

“Yes,” answered the porter, “I likes de quarters 
heah berry much—when I gets ’em.”— Exchange. 


A HOTEL-KEEPER in Florida is said to have 
offered a reward of five dollars for the best treatise 
on how to make out-door life attractive to the 
| mosquito. 





IT is suggested that the cat knows by happy 
| experience what the “lap of luxury” means, when 











Rogers, Peet & Co,, of New York City, invite 
requests for a leaflet ‘Bathing without Fear,” 
descriptive of a unique bathing suit and life-pre- 
server combined ; four men, women ard children, 


The Shawknit Stockings, 


Containing no bunches and no perceptible seams, con- 
structed with reference to the shape of the human foot, 
and knitted from the best of yarns, are the nicest-fit- 
ting, longest-wearing, and most comfortable stockings 
ever a on the market. Coarse, Fine and Extra-fine 
‘half-hose) in solid colors and mixtures, for men and 
youths; Superstout (hose) in black for boys and girls, 
None genuine unless stam 
on the toe. For sale by the trade 
tee § 
ce Sen “o% Descriptive Post-Paid Parcel Price-List to 
SHA STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ARVARD 
DRY PLATE. 


GRADE 1 is best for out-door and general work. 

GRADE 2 should be used when great sensitive- 
ness is required. 

Marvard Dry Plates and Developers (Liquid 
and Dry) for sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


HARVARD DRY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass. 








ASTHM CURED ...". 


To Stay Cured. 


WRITE To US FOR PROOFS. 


Hay-Fever CURED -:-: 


To Stay Cured. 


No CHANGE OF CLIMATE NEEDED. 





FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD 
RESULTS. 


WE witt SEND You TESTIMONY 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE NEAR YOU. 
-#@eo— 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D? 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
N. B.e*WE WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF EVERY 


. « SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER IN THE 


. Uniteo STATES AND CANADA ° 





And they 
lived happily 
ever after. 

The ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh’’ Lamp 
“~s* is the cause 
of a great deal of happiness. 
The comfort of having one 
easy to care for, one that 
never bothers, or smells bad. 


Will send you a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrrsBuRGH Brass Co. 


THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 











Price, = - - = $100.00. 
With Cushion Tires, - $105.00. 


Ball Bearings, Interchangeable Parts, 
Guaranteed. CATALO ES FREE. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn, 





For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

- take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


it will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


In 
| in 
th 


A NEW DEPARTURE (| 


IGE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing completely cov- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
Cans are 










_— of your local dealer 
ouse-furnishing goods for 
e 

| “*White Mountain.” 


csi 
““Frozen Dainties.” “wag 
| A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO 

No. 142 Hollis St.. Nashua, ——_ 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


| If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
| stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
_SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


FANTILE/o 
REINS C Lp 


DisEAS=® \o 
(uticura 


| 

' VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur- 

ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimp- 

ly, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and oy | impurity of 

the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 

speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 

UTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTICcURA, the great 
Skin Cure, CuTicurA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautifier, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
f= epee suffering. Begin now. Delays are dangerous. 

‘ures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurA, 50c.; Soap, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


(@~ Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beautified 2 7] 
Se by CuTicurA Soap. 4 




















Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PaIN PLASTER. 2 cents. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 













CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


. 


* CLOTH, also in 


FINE SINGLE PLY 
CLOTH. 






Send for circular. 
° SINGLE PLY for 
oH] ip Children, Misses and Ladies. 
GOOD SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 
-edge 


—Tape-fastened Buttons. Co: Button Holes— 
ny Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Supporters. 


lw 
Be sure your waist is ped **4i; 00D SENSE.” 
FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
1) 341 Broadway, N.Y. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. . ILL. 
WHOLESASE WESTERN LOENTS. 

















she steals into the pantry and licks the cream off 


ABSOLU 





Highest ofall in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Food Report. 
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Baking 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT SUSAN’S ADVENTURE. 


The following true story is told substantially as 
it came from the lips of ‘Aunt’? Susan Graylen, 
an elderly lady well-known in one of our New 
England country towns. ‘One day last fall,” 
she said, “I thought I'd go over ter Job Stone’s 
pastur’ ’n’ git a few blackb’riz fur sarse; so I 
put on my sunbunnit, pinned my dress up 
‘round me so’z ter keep frum tearin’ it, ’n’ started 
off cross lots. I found the berries ’z thick ‘za 
spatter “n’ begun ter fill my pail with ’um ina 
hurry. 

“1 s’pose I'd been pickin’ ’bout ten minutes, 
or paps “twas fifteen, when I heerd a dretful 
bellerin’ ‘n’ roarin’ not a great ways off. Quick 
‘za flash I remembered Job Stone’s big bull ’n’, 
sure enough, there he was a-comin’ lickety-larrup 
acrost the pastur’. 

“Ye wouldn't think ter look at me ’t I e’d run 
much, now would Wal, I can’t, most 
generally ; but I guess I got along middlin’ fast 
"bout then. Tseed a big apple-tree that I thought 
mebbe Le’d git up into some way, though how 
I'm sure I didn’t know, fur I never was wutha 
cent fur chmbin’ anything. 

«*'T seemed a terrible while before I got ter 
that tree—I s’pose really ’twa'n’t more’n half a 
minute—'n’ then—how’t happened I never expect 
ter know—I found myself up among the limbs, 
considerbul seratched ’n’ flustered, but all safe 
from the bull. 

“'T must ha’ looked kind er funny ’f any- 
body’d been a-watchin’ me when I went up that 
tree, but I wa’n’t thinkin’ much "bout looks jest 
then. 

“T hadn’t more’n half got my breath afore the 
bull wuz right under me, a-roarin’ ’n’ pawin’ ‘n’ 
kerryin’ on like all-possessed. How he did claw 


ye? 


up the sods, ‘n’ how he bellered! 

“*The more noise the better,’ says I, fur I 
thought somebody’d hear the critter ’n’ come ‘n’ 
drive “um off. But nobody come, ‘n’ bimeby I 
got dretful tired er settin’ on a limb so small 
*twa’n’t much better’n nothin’, when all ’t once I! 
see What had made the bull so mad. 

“Ez I told ye, I'd tucked my dress up on 
account er the bramble-bushes, ’n’ I’d furgot that 
my petticoat wuz bright red flannel; but so ’twas, 
now I come ter notice it; "n’ ve know how mad 
a bull is *t the sight uv anything red. 

“Wal, I sot there ‘n’ looked et that petticoat, 
*n’ wished ‘twas in Joppy, er some other Scriptur’ 
place, tll all in a jiffy *t come to me how I c’d 
use the thing ter help me out er the scrape. 

“So I got it off, ’n’ then I clim’ up in the tree 
jest “z high ’z I dast ter go, meanin’ ter hang it 
up’z a sort er signal uv distress, same ’z I’ve 
heerd ‘t sailor-men do. But ez I wuz a-reachin’ 
out ter tie it to a limb my foot slipped, an’ in 
grabbin’ holt er somethin’ ter keep frum fallin’ I 
let go er the petticoat ’n’ it went a-sailin’ righ’ 
down in front er the bull. 

“Wal, he jest stood stock-still fer "bout half a 
minute, a-lashin’ his tail, ’n’ a-roarin’ way down 
in his in’ards; *n’ then he give a turrible blast 
‘n’ begun ter tromp that petticoat inter the 
ground. 

“Pooty soon he got tired er that, ’n’ then 
he tried ter toss it on his horns. But some- 
how the thing got caught—both uv his horns 
stickin’ through it—’n’ it hung righ’ down over 
his eyes so’z’t he couldn’t see at all; ‘n’ the nex’ 
thing, seemed ’z though he wuz scairt ter death 
uv it, "n’ he begun ter try ter run away frum it 
‘a fast ’z he e’d go, through the bushes ’n’ over 
the rocks, every which way. 

“When I see the bull actin’ that way I jest go’ 
down out that tree ’n’ streaked it fur the fence 
‘bout the best I knew how. After I’d got ter 
Vother side I s’pose I’d orter felt safe, but I 
didu’t, ‘un? so I kep’ on runnin’ t’ll my breath gin 
out “n’ T had ter stop. 

“What's the rest ?’ 


Oh, that’s all, only ’t 
they 


; found the petticoat afterwards; but then, 
twa'n't good fer much.” 


_ pens fees 
WASTE TIN-WARE TRANS- 
FORMED. 


ILinay not be known to most of The Companion 
readers that the hopelessly leaky tin pail, pan or 
votlee-pot, together with the emptied cans that 
have held preserved meats, fish, fruit or vege- 
tables, that are thrown by housekeepers into the 
tic ash-barrel, and from there are taken to 
the town or city “dump,”’ after an interval return 
Mdiscuise to domestic use and are again honor- 
ons v2 ‘ceived into all our households. 

They are first gathered by rag-pickers, who 
rae over the refuse from the domestic ash-barrel 
such articles as they can find that will be 
hought by the city junk-dealer. These the junk- 
dealer sells to a dealer who also collects refuse 
‘ans from hotels and restaurants, together with 

‘te clippings and sheared wisps of bright 
‘ite from the factories. 
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These are taken in wagons to a foundry where 
they are dumped in huge loads upon a tract 
already heaped up with waste tin-ware, in 
hillocks of rusty and broken buckets, oil, milk 
and preserve cans, biscuit tins, stove-pipe 
thimbles, wash-boilers, kettles, pots and pans, 
sheets and ragged rolls of old tin-roofing, all piled 
together, helter-skelter; while mounds of fresh 
clippings glimmer on every hand. 

If we follow a load of the old soldered ware 
into the foundry, we shall see it roasted in great 
kettles, where whatever label paper has adhered 
to it is speedily burned off. The solder melts and 
is ladled into molds, where it is recast in pigs to 
be afterwards sold to the plumbers. 

The ware from which the solder has thus been 
removed is then loaded —together with the 
unsoldered clippings, which are forked in, as if 
they made a sort of ‘tin hay’’—into large grated 
crates. These are then lowered into vats contain- 
ing a hot liquid, the composition of which is kept 
secret. ‘This liquid removes the tin-plating and 
holds it for a time in solution, but is soon 
evaporated, leaving the tin in the form of a white 
powder, to the eye not unlike saleratus. In this 
form it is barrelled up and sold for use as a 
mordant in dye-printing. 

All the iron thus freed from paper, solder and 
tin (we need hardly state the widely known fact 
that the tin-ware of every-day commerce is made 
of tin-plated sheet-iron), is then smelted and 
changed into a sort of coarse steel, eventually 
reaching molds which shape it into weights for 
windows, dumb-waiters, elevators, 
slides and the like. 

The weights thus turned out vary from the 
two-pound cylinder of the lightest window up to 
the mass of twenty-five hundred pounds, for the 
modern elevator. Dumb-bells and horse-weights 
are also cast of this same coarse steel. 

Thus the broken-down coffee-pot or baking-pan 
of the “dump” may come back, in whole or in 
part, into the very household that ejected it, in 
the shape of the essential window-weights, the 
family dumb-bell, the hitching-weight or the 
solder-stick. 

It is even barely possible that the young 
woman, who, in weary distate, discards her 
‘«decorated’’ tomato-can into the waste-barrel, 
may live to carry about, in the coloring matter of 
a new dress, some particles of that very can; 
thus exemplifying the fact that old and despised 
tin-ware may contribute from its substance to 
form new and acceptable tin ‘‘wear.”’ 
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A CANADIAN POCAHONTAS. 


History repeats itself. Some time after Poca- 
hontas in Virginia prayed her father to spare 


Captain John Simith, an Indian maiden in Canada | 
interceded with her father for the life of a Frencl: | 


hunter. The story is told in «‘The Big Game o 
North America,’”’ by Mr. W. P. Lett, who heard 
it from a great-grandson of the hero of the 
tale. While the French were settling Canada, an 
adventurous hunter named Baptiste Sanbourin 
began hunting within the limits of the hunting- 
grounds of the Téte du Boule Indians, about two 
hundred miles north of the Ottawa River. 


He was surprised by a party of Indians who 
brought him before Wanonga, their chief. A 
council condemned him to death, and he was 
about to be delivered over to the tender mercies 
of the elder Indian women. 

Sanbourin was six feet tall, of lithe, manly 
proportions, and twenty-five years of age. His 
physical beauty made a deep impression on 
Tamiroo, the only daughter of the chief, a lovely 
girl of eighteen. She begged her father to spare 
the Frenchman’s life. He granted her prayer, 
and Sanbourin was adopted as a member of the 
tribe. Aftera short residence among the Indians 
he married the dusky maiden who had saved his 
life, and became the most expert and daring 
hunter of the tribe. 

One day he came across two large male caribou, 
who, 
antlers that neither could pull himself away from 
the other. Instead of killing them, he secured 
the aid of several Indians, bound the bucks, and 
then by cutting away a prong or two from the 
antlers of one, separated them. 

Bound on toboggans, the caribou were drawn 
to the Indian camp, where they were placed in 
a pen and fed with mosses, lichens and other 
food. 

They became tame, and after a few months’ 
confinement were liberated. They became almost 
as domestic as cows, and Sanbourin determined 
to train them to draw in harness. Within a 
month he could drive them as the Laplander 
does the reindeer, and in his hunting excursions 
found his horned trotters of the greatest use. 

A herd of caribou on the open plains would 
allow him to drive close up, and the hunter 
bagged his game without the labor of stalking 
them. 

One day Sanbourin, shortly before sunset, 
fastened on his sledge the carcasses of two 
caribou he had killed, and started for home, 
twenty miles distant. While passing through a 
pine forest a pack of wolves rushed upon his 
team, which they pulled down and devoured. 

The hunter, carrying his gun, ascended a pine- 
tree, sat down on a branch and began firing upon 
the mass of wolves. Those he killed were 
devoured by their companions; the survivors 
watched the tree all night. 

At daylight a searching party started from the 
camp to find the lost hunter. On arriving at the 
tree, they discovered him seated on a branch, 
twelve feet from the ground. An Indian climbed 
up and found him dead. He had been frozen 


stiff. 
Tamiroo mourned her dead husband for 
months. Many warriors sought her in marriage, 


but she remained a widow and devoted herself to 
the training of her two sons. 


while fighting, had so interlocked their | 


| | CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 





HAPPAQUA, N. i. 
ASK YOUR GROCER Among the hills, 32 miles from New York. Order Pro 
gramme for 1891-" nd p.cture of Institute, 
FOR na 4. The “1 DEAL”? SELF- 









andc » “IDEAL i 
HEA ) FLAT TRON makes its 
own heat. No hot stove or room; can be 
used anywhere. Saves time and money 


Cost saved in one year’s coal bill. Every Iron war 
| ranted by mfrs. Agents Wanted, Send for Circulars. 
SQumiER & BEALS, Mfrs.Agts.,311 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease and Stains from Woollen G 
Ink and other stains from the fingers. Enterp 


Bent & Co.’s 
ae 7 
Volunteer. | boys and girls wanted to sell this useful < 
For part addres 


An : F.C. LORD, West Roxbury, Mass. 
M an CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
olasses Cookie 


BADCES AND CHECKS, 
For the Children. 


Rubber Stamps, etc., of every Description. 
Absolutely Pure. 


JOHN C. ROBBINS MFG. CO., 
Whitney's Boston Motor 


142 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
For Blowing 


TANLEY’S 
CHURCH 


ADVENTURES IN THE 
WILDS OF AFRICA. 

539 pages, fully illustrated, FREE 

ORCANS toany one sending $2.00 for a year’s 

*| newsubscription to n-y large illustrated family 
No more waiting for a boy 
to pump the bellows. You 
can start the motor at any 
moment. It will furnish ail 









paper, THE CHRISTIAN. “Worth far more 
than the price,’ NEAL DOW. SPECI- 
MENS FREE. lif the book is ordered 
Mailed, add 15 cts. for postage. Send for 
illustrated catalogue of BIBLES, FREE. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD. 


the wind required for any 
pipe organ without noise or 
jar. Expense of running com- 
paratively nothing to 
the trouble and cost to 
operate by hand. Made 
in various sizes to suit 
either the largest organ 
that is made or for 
small instruments in 
private residences. 
Correspondence solic- 
ited. Circulars free. 
F. E. WHITNEY, Manuf., 
. 65 A Sudbury St., 
Boston. | 

















WM. H. BRINE, 


No. { Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MY ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


BARCAINS IN 
CORSETS. 


HUDSON'S GARDEN 


Hose Niendey. 


So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 
. Bands, 1 ‘ag Pliers, 
post-paid, $1.00. 
extra sold 
separately. 
dealers keep them. 
\ Agents wanted, 
<\ CHAS. E. HUDSON, 
Leominster, Mass. 





Dog Food in the Market. 
Should be used this Hot Weather. 


| AUSTIN & GRAVES, 116 Commercial St., Boston. 
(OLbEst AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. 


| The Best 












5ist SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 1, 1891. 
Commercial and Shorthand Courses. 

Individual Instruction; Graduates Aided to Employ- 
ment; Separate Department for Ladies; Experienced 
Teachers; Free Text-Books; Special Three Months’ 
Course for Advanced a For 5ist Annual Cata- 
logue, address, SECRETARY COMER’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, 666 WASHINGTON STREET, Be STON, MASS. 
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| EA DRINKERS like a dainty 
| table as well as a dainty cup. 
| Mahogany and oak, square and 
| round, four legs and six legs, 
plain and ornamental—we have 
them all. The wood and finish 
are, of course, the finest. Yet 
the cost is but from $20 to $10. 


90; 


91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. 


Full Value 
of Every 
| Legitimate 
Washing Quality 
is 
Embodied in 
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its Purity 
and Reliability 

is Attested 
by more than 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO: 


45 COMMERCIAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. USA. 
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| 100,000 Electric Lustre Starch, 
The only starch which makes Shirts, 


New Engl and | Collars and Cuffs look like NEW. 
Families. | 


| BLUE PACKAGES, 10 cents each. 
For Sale by A!l Grocers. 














For Comfort. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 9, 1891. 
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CZEMA oF INFANTS. 


ing Hching Skin from anyCause 
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And for the Nursery. 











An External Application for all Affections of the Skin. _ 


For Warm Weather. 


COMFORT POWDER is instant relief for Chafing, Tender Feet, 
Sunburn, Irritation under Truss Pad, Itching, Burns, Bruises, Etc. 

COMFORT POWDER is a ready cure for Skin Diseases—avoid- 
ing nauseous medicines—it cures Eczema, Ringworm, Scrofulous Sores, 
Blotches, Pimples, and all inflammations. 

Ladies use it to ensure clear complexion. Mothers use it to ensure 
healthy skin for baby. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, post-paid, 50 cents. 


Sample and Book FREE to any address. 
THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


5B. 8S. SYKES, Secretary. 
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PURE — DELICIOUS — WHOLESOME. 


Absolutely free from all One Pound, $1.15. 
alcoholic flavors or adultera- Two Peunds, $2.00. 
tions. Carefully selected and Three Pounds, $2.70. 
packed in tin boxes. Express Four Pounds, $3.60. 
prepaid at these prices: Five Pounds, $4.50. 
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HUYLER’S, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch of 863 Broadway, New York City. 














For Economy. 
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THE NEW 


“608” Pongee Corset 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION IN FINE CORSETS. 
Made from the natural silk. Firm and 
durable in texture, with the choicest 
whalebones, and springs so flexible that 
they can be tied ina knot. They are the 
lightest of ali corsets. giving to the body 


PERFECT EASE IN ANY POSITION. 


They fit the form so perfectly as to both - 
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give the yreatest comfort to the wearer and ; SA, 
style to the dress, thus combining the best Late 

; ; i > 
features of Dress REForm with the style cag 
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and support of the finest /rench corset. 
Made exclusively by the Se 


Worcester Corset Company, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


Ltyal Youcotery WCC beuchs 


For sale by all dealers, or should be. If your dealer does not keep them, send us his name and we will see 
that he has them and will send youa Sample Corset at Reduced Price to pay you for your trouble. 
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Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
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Our material is 300 per cent. stronger and 200 per cent. harder | *mtaiarsniehicet diove axes eter! i410 
than lime and hair mortar, and will not rust iron. 


OUR DRY MORTAR Pie Aaa. 


IS THE BEST FOR 


Lundborg’s Goya Lily, an ounce —— 
MH Le Bh Stron eat Ba Hum, 3 quart by express, . ‘Sade 
Best Cassia Buds, anouncefor . . . , 10¢. 
Delicious Cachous for Perfuming ‘he 
® B th, an ounce for 15c. 


If not convenient to visit our store, 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


ALL DRUG STORE GOODS 


At Reduced Prices! 


No matter what you want from an apothecary store, 
you can save money by buying itof us. We sell all 
patent medicines, all perfamery, all toilet arti- 
cles, all reots, barks and herbs, all pills, pow- 
ders and plasters, all tinctures, extracts and 
essences, and all other drug store goods at a large 
reduction from regular prices. 

All the articles priced below (except Bay Rum and 
Witch-hazel) will be sent by mail, postage paid by us. 


ee 
Sachet Powder, for perfuming Handkerchief 
Boxes, Glove Boxes, Pincushions, Stationery, etc. 
Heliotrope, Violet, or any other odor desired. 
An ounce for . 35c. 


Charges for delivering goods by express will be col- 

lecte: on purchasers by the express companies. 

¢2@-We want some one in every town to take orders 
for us. Terms upon application. 

Weoodward’s No. 40 Sextuple Extract 
Jockey Club. The most fragrant and most 
my | perfume ever made. arranted more 
than double the strength of the best imported 
extracts. An ounce bottle of it for 50c. 


Dalmatian Insect Powder, apoundfor.  60c 
Woodward’s Vegetable Pills will cure most 
cases of Chronic Headache. . . . 20c. 
se Best Shaving Soap, . . . .._.._. 10¢ 
Woodward's Face Soap, best soap for the come 


exion, . . . . ° ° e . Ce 
Cols ate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap, . 2)¢- 
2-Grain Quinine Pills, W0for . . - 40c. 
lliams’ Shaving Stick, . . . . 22 
Pears’ =p; tr shes Pee > 
Best Gum Arabic, an ounce for . 10¢. 
Best Tooth Powder,. . . . . . 20c 
Good Tooth Brushes, 10c.,15c.,20c., 25c., 0c 
ood Lather Brushes, 20c., ‘35c., 30c.-. 39» 
Oc. ® -» 6Oc., 75c., Co, $1, $1. 3or 81.50. 
ail Buffe poor gaia le 25c. to $3.00. 
air Brushes,each,. . . ‘5c. to $5.00. 
apy Pills made to sellfor%c.,for .  . . 20 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters, 2 for 25. 
Best Strengthening Plasters, 2 for. a3e- 
35 


Harlow’s Iron Pills, Best Tonic in Pill Form, 40. 
oudray’s gomeotique DE ae ee ae Ce 
hlerate of Potash ablets, Best Mediciue for 

i. =] 

Seda Mint Tablets, recommended by }y5!- 

cians for quick relief of indigestion, 20c. 

Lundborg’s Edenia, an ounce ‘ 


rea on a ae 
Asthmacide, quick relief for Asthmatics, . 50c. 
est Cardamom Seeds ever imported, 40, 
ounce for esis. + a 
Best Spruce Gum, an ouncefor . . -, 1 oN 
Compound Licorice Powder, four ounces ‘or ec 
Extra Good Vanilla Beans, ea a eo 


Lablache Face Powder. Please mention ¢ 
ferred. White, Flesh, Pink or Cream, . 49¢+ 
aoe. Gf. lf 
Strongest Witch-Hazel Extract, a quatt oe 
Oar). sai 6. 6 — re 
A Child's Tvoth Brush, . 20c. 


Houses in which this plaster is used can be occupied four to six | SSeNHA EERE icc | ME 


weeks earlier than they could if ordinary mortar were employed. 
SEND for our CIRCULARS before plastering your buildings. 


King’s Windsor Cement Dry Mortar Company, 166 Devonshire St., Boston. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 


If not convenient to send postal-note, 2-ct. 
stamps may be sent. 


> ing 
If you or your neighbors need nythi 
SPECIAL else from a drug store, please, va i 


us saying what you want, aL: ‘il 
NOTICE let you know our prices by rete?" — 
Remember that buying from 1's meri 


a saving of money for you, for we do not chars 
orice for anything. Address, 


HARLOW E. WOODWARD, 


40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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